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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


PART    II. 


PLAINS   FOE   GRADED    SCHOOLS. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

The  following  Illustrations  of  Buildings  recently  erected  for  Graded  Schools 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  are  selected  from  a  much  larger 
number  in  possession  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  many  of  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  these  cities,  who  have 
iu  this  way  responded  most  promptly  and  liberally  to  his  Circular  (No.  9,)  on 
the  subject.     A  particular  acknowledgment  will  be  made  in  his  full  Report. 
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CIRCULAR  RESPECTING   SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 

The  following  Circular  is  the  substance  of  numerous  letters  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  had  occasion  to  write ;  and  correspondents,  to  whom  it  may 
be  addressed,  will  please  receive  it  as  specially  addressed  to  them,  in  the  way 
of  answer,  or  of  inquiry,  on  the  points  specified. 

HENRY  BARNARD,   Commissioner. 

A.  No  document  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  School  Architecture,  or 
illustrative  of  the  present  advanced  practice  in  different  States,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department,  but  the  Commissioner  has  been  for  years  collecting 
the  material  for  a  comprehensive  publication  on  the  subject,  to  which  any  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  suggestion  or  illustration  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

B.  Information  on  any  of  the  topics,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  impressions 
from  any  of  the  illustrations  in  the  accompanying  Classified  Index,  (XVIII,) 
will  be  promptly  furnished  without  expense  to  committees  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  school  edifices. 

C.  The  following  Title  and  Contents  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  document 
above  referred  to : 

School-houses;  Plans  of  Buildings  recently  erected  for  Educational 
Uses ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  and  its 
Progressive  Development  in  the  United  States.  [A  Document  prepared  for 
publication  by  the  National  Department  of  Education.] 

CONTENTS. 
Introduction. 

1.  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present  Condition  of  School-houses  and 

their  Equipment  in  the  different  States,  drawn  from  official  documents 
pubhslied  from  1830  to  1840,  and  from  1865  to  1868. 

2.  General  Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  Location,  Grounds,  Material, 

Construction,   Lighting,  Warming,  Ventilation,  and  Furniture  of  Build- 
ings designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

3.  Plans  of  School-houses  recommended  by  Official  Authorities,  Educators 

and  Architects  in  different  countries. 

Plans  of  Buildings  designed  for  Educational  Uses  recently  erected. 

Part  I.  Unclassified  Schools,  or  Schools  with  a  single  apartment,  or  at  most 
two,  in  Rural  Districts. 

Part  II.  Graded  Schools,  or  Schools  with  two  or  more  classes,  in  Villages 
and  large  Cities. 

Part  III.  Special  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools,  Scientific  Schools,  &c.  &c. 

Part  IV.  Collegiate  Institutions,  or  Buildings  in  which  Residence  and  Do- 
mestic Uses  are  provided  for,  as  well  as  Class  and  Lecture  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, Cabinets,  Laboratory,  Gymnastics,  &c.  &c. 

Part  V.  Library,  Museum,  Lecture-hall,  Gymnasium,  &c. — buildings  for  a 
special  purpose. 

The  Introduction,  and  each  Part,  will  be  paged  and  issued  by  itself,  as  soon 
as  completed,  and  its  publication  is  authorized. 
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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

PLANS  FOR   UNION  AND   GRADED  SCHOOLS. 
GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS   IN   BOSTON. 


In  determining   on    the   size,  internal   arrangements,  and  equipmeni 
of  a  School-house,  regard  must  be  had   not  only  to  the  number  of  chil 
dren  to  be  accommodated,  but  to  their  age,  studies,  and  classification,  tha* 
is,  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  school  or  schools  to  be  provided  for. 

By  a  Union,  or  Graded  School,  was  originally  intended  a  school  in 
which  all  the  scholars  of  a  given  territory — usually  a  village,  or  other 
populous  municipality — before  accommodated  in  severaJ  small  houses, 
were  brought  into  one  large  building,  and  there  distributed  into  different 
rooms,  or  grades  according  to  attainments,  so  as  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  in  a  few  and  the  same  studies,  un- 
der teachers  having  special  qualifications  for  each  grade — and  especially 
to  bring  the  young  children  by  themselves  under  female  teachers,  and  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  assistants 
in  schools  designed  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the  more  populous  districts 
the  gradation  was  -and  still  continues  more  minute,  and  by  degrees, 
school-houses  are  now  erected  specially  for  at  least  three  grades — al- 
though houses  designed  mainly  for  the  youngest  grade,  embrace  accom- 
modations for  the  next  highest,  and  houses  designed  for  the  oldest  pupils 
and  the  highest  grade  not  unfrequently  include  accommodation  for  the 
next  lowest. 

But  in  edifices  designed  for  a  particular  grade,  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  internal  arrangement  to  the  different  plan  of  classifying  the  school  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  and  government — and  particularly  to  this, — 
whether  there  shall  be  on  each  floor  one  large  room,  (or  two,  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  when  necessary,)  where  all  the  pupils  shall  be  prop- 
erly seated  for  study,  supervision  and  general  instruction  under  a  prin- 
cipal teacher,  with  smaller  room  to  which  the  several  classes  shall  retire 
for  purposes  of  recitation  to  assistants  selected  in  reference  to  their  special 
qualification  in  instruction ;  or  whether  the  floor  shall  be  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  rooms,  each  room  to  accommodate  only  as  many  pupils 
as  can  be  profitably  instructed  by  one  and  the  same  teacher — and  each 
room  to  constitute  a  separate  school,  except  that  all  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  occasional  visitation  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  whole  school. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  the  former  plan  prevailed  generally  in 
all  the  grammar  schools — until  the  organization  of  the  Quincy  school  in 
1848.  Since  that  date  the  size  of  the  houses  has  been  determined  by  the 
convenience  of  classifying  the  pupils  into  rooms,  each  capable  of  provid- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  with  separate  desk  and  chair,  and  he  school  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  room,  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Principal — his  room  accommodating  the  same  number  of 
pupils,  in  which  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  so  as  admit  of  his  visiting 
from  time  to  time  the  other  rooms,  or  classes  in  the  same  building. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  this  arrangement,  and  under  a  Principal, 
disposed  and  at  liberty  by  having  assistants  in  his  own  room  to  make 
himself  felt  in  government  and  instruction  in  each  room — the  disadvant- 
ages of  not  having  all  the  pupils  of  the  same  school  under  the  eye,  voice 
and  personal  influence  of  the  superior  master,  are  in  a  measure  obviated 
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BOSTON   LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Plans  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Before  introducing  plans  of  the  more  recently  erected  school-houses  in  Boston^ 
we  will  go  back  to  the  oldest  school  in  the  country,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  earliest  structures — the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  visible  representa- 
tion,* erected  for  school  purposes  in  New  England — the  modest  structure  in 
which  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  installed  "sole  master,"  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1670,  in  the  presence  of  "the  Hon.  Governor  Richard  Billingham,  Major  Gen- 
eral John  Leverett,  and  other  Magistrates  of  the  Colony,  the  Elders  of  the 
Churches,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston  "  Here  for  thirty-five  years 
he  continued  to  sway  "the  rod  of  empire"  over  governors,  judges,  ministers, 
magistrates  and  merchants  yet  in  their  teens,  and  under  his  administration  the 
first  "free  schoole,"  f  the  always  famous  Latin  School  of  Boston,  became,  ac- 
cording to  Prince,   "the  principal  classical  school  of  the  British  Colonies." 


*  For  this  vignette  of  Mr.  Cheever's  School-house,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale. 

"  Cheever's  school-house  occupied  land  on  the  North  side  of  School  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Horticultural  Hall.  It  was  large  enough  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
At  the  present  time,  the  east  wall  of  the  Stone  Chapel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  building, 
which  was  removed,  after  much  controversy,  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  the  Chapel, 
in  1748.  Tlie  outline  of  the  old  building,  and  some  general  sketch  of  iis  appearance  appear 
on  an  old  map  of  Boston,  dated  1722,  of  which,  a  ropy  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Pulsifer, 
of  Boston.  On  this  map,  every  building  was  represented,  on  the  spot  if  occupied,  with  some 
effort  at  precision.  From  this  map  Cheever's  school-house  is  represented  in  this  sketch. 
King's  Chapel  is  drawn  from  a  view  of  more  pretensions,  representing  tlie  whole  town,  from 
a  point  above  the  harbor,  in  1744.  In  that  view,  unfortunately,  Cheever^s  school-house  does 
not  api)ear.  As  Knig's  Chapel  was  materially  enlarged  in  1710,  it  has  been  represented  here 
as  being,  in  Cheever's  time,  somewhat  shorter  than  in  the  authority  alluded  to.  In  an  early 
print,  described  by  Dr.  Greenwood,  a  crown  was  represented  below  its  vane,  which  has, 
therefore,  been  placed  there  in  this  sketch." 

Mr.  Gould  introduces  into  his  notice  of  the  controversy  which  attended  the  removal  of 
the  old  school  house,  to  make  room  for  an  enlargement  of  the  church,  the  following  im. 
promptu  epigram  written  by  Joseph  Green,  Esqr,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lovell  in  the  School, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  town  had  agreed  to  grant  permission  to  the  proprietors  of 
King's  Chapel  to  take  down  the  old  house. 

A  fig  for  your  learning:  I  tell  you  the  Town, 
To  make  the  church  larger,  must  pull  the  school  down 
Unluckily  spoken,  replied  Master  Birch- 
Then  learning,  I  fear,  stops  the  growth  of  the  Church. 

t  For  11  brief  pxpo'iili'.n  nf  the  early  "Free  PcIuhiI"  of  .Mns'ini-liiisptts,  and  of  New  Rnglnnd 
generally,  ami  for  all  tliiit  can  now  he  giitliereil  of  the  personal  history  of  Master  Cheevert  See 
Ainericiin  .hmrniil  of  Education,  Vol.  XH  ,  p.  .VJU-SGO. 
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In   1748,  the   modest  structure  whicli  had  accommodated  the 
Latin  School  and  the  family  of  Master  Cheever,  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  a  new  and 
larger  building  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street,  the 
third  floor  of  which  only  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1816, 
when  the  increased  number  of  pupils  under  Master  Gould,  called 
for  the  use  of  the  second  floor,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Central 
Grammar  School.     For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gould's  appoint- 
ment to  the  mastership,  the  Latin   School  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  city  who  had 
generally  got  into  the  way  of  sending  their  sons  into  the  country 
towns,  and  particularly  to  the  academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  to 
be  prepared  for  admission  to  college  and  their  withdrawal  thus  per- 
haps contributed  largely  to  keep  the   school  in   an   unprogressive 
state — taking  from  it  both  the  pupils  and  the  parental  interest  and 
intelligence,  which  are  the  life  of  every  public  school.     Tbe  vigor- 
ous administration,  personal  popularity,  and  better  scholarship  of 
Mr.  Gould,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools  generally,  placed  its  course  of  instruction  in  extent 
and  thoroughness  on  a  level  with  the  best  academies  of  the  country 
towns,  and  made  it  the  natural  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.     With  an  improvement  in  the  classical  course  destined  for  col- 
lege, there  grew  up  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  literary  and  sci- 
entific training  for  boys  who  were  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  which  found  their  appropri- 
ate preparation  in  the  College — and  the  English  High  School  was 
established  in  1821,  to   meet  this  demand.     The  establishment  of 
the  English  High  School  for  boys,  very  naturally  created  a  desire 
for  similar  advantages  for  the  girls,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  1825,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to 
an  extension  of  the  studies  and  a  prolonged  attendance  of  the  girls 
in  all  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1829.     The  discussion  and  final  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  art  of  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  females 
as  teachers  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  girls,  in  1852,  which, 
in  a  few  years,  became  also  a  High  School  for  the  same  class  of 
pupils,  and  thus  the  System  of  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  rises  from 
the  broad  basis  of  Primary  Schools,  through  its  natural  expansion 
of  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools  into  the  Latin,  English,  and 
Girls'  Hiwh  Schools,  and  a  Normal  Course  in  the  latter  for  at  least 
the  largest  number  of  teachers — the  female  teachers  of  the  city. 
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In  the  School-house  on  Bedford  Street,  erected  in  1843-4,  for  the  Latin 
and  Enghsh  High  Schools,  the  former  is  accommodated  in  the  Hall  H,  and 
Class-rooms,  C,  C,  C,  C,  on  the  left  side,  and  the  latter  in  the  Hall  and  Class- 
rooms on  the  other  side. 


Fi".  3.— Third  Floor. 
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Plans  of  Bostox  Grajemar  School-houses, 
uy  hon.  john  d.  piiilbrick,  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Before  describing  our  latest  school  edifice  (the  Norcross  Grammar 
School-house,  in  South  Boston,  completed  and  dedicated  March  10, 
18G8),  which  embodies  in  design,  construction,  and  equipment,  sev- 
eral excellent  features,  not  found  in  any  one  of  its  predecessors,  it 
mav  be  desirable  to  note  the  successive  modifications  which  have 
been  introduced  into  buildings  for  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-house  of  forty  years  ago,  was  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  containing  one  hall  or  school-room,  with  seats 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
destitute  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
clothes-rooms,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  rooms 
there  were  usually  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  in  reciting 
were  expected  to  close  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  aud  attend 
to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Mayhew  School-house,  which 
continued  to  be  occupied  until  1846. 

The  first  modification  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  appropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  illustration  of  this  modified  type  is  found  in  the  Wells 
School-house,  a  cut  of  which  Mr.  Mann  introduced  into  his  Report  on 
School-houses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  in  1838.  It 
was  subsequently  remodelled,  and  is  just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  of  the  Norcross  type.  There  was,  of  course,  some  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  furnishing,  but  no  new  fea- 
ture of  importance  added.  The  first  important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  from  this  time  until  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  in  all  the  plans  for  new  buildings, 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brimmer  School- 
house,  erected  in  1843,  was  an  example  of  this  improvement.  Ke- 
cently  it  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1848,  the  Quincy  School-house  was  erected,  a  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  wliat  had  preceded  it,  either  here 
or  elsewhere.     It  icas  a  new  ty2ye.     Its  main  features  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  very  large.  This  building  had 
six  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  of  the  hall. 

2.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  twelve  in 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  were  not  needetl. 

3.  It  contained  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably,  all  the 
pupils  thatcouldbe  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms,  antl  even  more. 
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4.  It  contained  a  clothes-room  attached  to  each  school- room,  through 
which  the  pupils  passed  in  entering  and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

5.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil.  This 
was  probably  the  first  Grammar  School-house  into  which  this  fea- 
ture was  introduced. 

All  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been  built  in  this 
city  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  Modifica- 
tions more  or  less  important  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced, 
but  the  type  has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modification  of  tnis  type 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  school-rooms 
to  fourteen  by  cutting  oQ"  about  two-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  hall  for  this 
purpose.  This  modification,  so  far  from  being  an  improvement,  was 
undoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thus  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  hall  was  rendered  too  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  school- 
rooms was  too  great  for  a  single  Grammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Prescott  Grammar  School-house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  ma}'  be  found  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education,  Vol.  XVI.,  is  an  improvement  on  the  modified  Quincy 
type  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
three  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufficiently  spacious  hall.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  but  it  is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school-rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  in  this  city. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  1SG7,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  he 
calls  modifications  of  the  Quincy  type,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacious  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend- 
ent's recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  in  full.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  Council  who  really  had 
all  the  power  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  that  of  the  modi- 
fied Quincy  and  that  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
improvements  on  the  Quincy  type  consist  in  its  architectural  charac- 
ter, in  its  style  of  finish,  in  its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  fire. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Philbrick's  description  of  the  Norcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plans  of  the  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modifications  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  and  remarks  in  the  dedicatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
Boston.     H.  B.] 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES    CONVERTED    INTO    MONUMENTS    OF    PUBLIC    SERVICE. 

The  practice  begins  to  prevail  of  distinguishing  the  public  schools  of  different 
localities  of  the  same  city  by  naming  them  after  individuals  who  may  happen  to 
hold  office  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  school,  or  erecting  the  building,  or,  which 
we  deem  far  better,  after  some  of  those  noble  men  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state,  laid  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people.  In  no  way  can  their  names  pass  so  universally  into  the  household 
words  of  a  community.  We  select  two  beautiful  instances  of  well-deserved  com- 
memoration of  this  kind. 

WINTHROP   SCHOOL-HOUSE,    BOSTON. 

The  spacious,  commodious,  and  elegant  school-house  recently  erected  in  Boston, 
at  an  expense,  including  the  site,  of  890,000,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, — 
the  WiNTHROP  ScHooL-HousE.  HoH.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  a  lineal  and  worthy 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common  interest  in  this 
scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  born  upon  her  soil,  educated  in  her  public 
schools,  and  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  tics  of  affection  and  gratitude,  which  no 
time  can  sever,  I  should,  indeed,  have  found  abundant  reason  for  gratification  and 
for  pride  in  seeing  her  engaged,  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrate,  in  dedi- 
cating so  spacious  and  noble  an  edifice  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a 
humble  but  sincere  friend  to  free  government  and  republican  liberty,  too,  I  could 
not  have  failed  to  rejoice  at  beholding  another  buttress  added  to  the  bulwarks 
which  are  to  save  them  from  overthrow  and  downfall.  For,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
be  too  otlen  repeated,  trite  and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  that  these  free 
institutions  of  ours  can  rest  secuiely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intelligence 
and  virtue-,  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and  inculcated 
by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church.  Our  school-houses  and 
churches — these  are  the  true  towers  and  bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only 
standing  army  of  freedom  is  that  innumerable  host  of  children  who  are  in  process 
of  being  trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in  tha  fear 
of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  in  the  elements  of  all  useful  knowledge 
and  all  sound  learning.*  It  may  well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic 
heart, — and  I  hope  mine  is  one, — to  see  our  cities  and  towns  vying  with  each 
other,  not  like  tho.se  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousncss  of  their  private  man- 
sions, or  the  magnifieenco  of  their  government  halls,  but  in  the  elegance  and 
spaciousness  and  ooinpleteness  of  their  common  school-houses. 

But,  my  friends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  have  another 
apd  peculiar  interest  in  this  occasion.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  feel  no  delicacy  in 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  person  in  whose  honor  this  school  has  been  prima- 
rily named.  Five  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and  my- 
self. More  than  two  hundred  years, — a  long  time  in  your  little  calendar,  my 
young  friends, — have  passed  away  since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is 
now  King's  Cha[)el  liurying  Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a 
humble  ti)mb-stone  iii;iy  be  seen,  bearing  the  inscription  "  John  Winthrop,  1649." 
my  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too  remote  to  subject  anything  I 
may  say  of  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  dictated  by  any  more  partiality  or 
family  pride.  His  name,  too,  is  an  liistorical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  here  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts 

*0n  another  occasion  Mr.  Winthrop  characterized  our  public  schools  thus:  "Other  nations 
may  hnnst  of  their  mngnificent  penis  and  monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  is  oiir  Common 
School  System.  This  is  our  "  mountain  of  light," — not  snatched,  indeed,  ns  a  prize  from  a  bur- 
bttrous  foe,  nor  destined  to  deck  a  royol  brow,  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  Palace,  but  whose  pure  and 
penetrating  ray  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and  cheers  every  heart  and  every 
heartlistone  in  the  land,  iind  which  .'nipplips,  from  its  exiniustless  mines,  a  ornaments  jf  grace  unto 
:hc  heiid,  iind  chains  upon  the  neck  "of  every  son  and  diiiighlor  of  Massachusetts." 
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Company,  with  their  Charter  in  his  hand,  he  was  identified,  perhaps  beyond  all 
other  men,  at  once  with  the  foundation  of  our  Commonweahh  and  of  our  eity. 
And  there  is  not  a  page  of  our  Colonial  Records,  or  of  our  Town  Records,  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  years  of  his  hving  here,  which  does  not  bear  testimony  to  his 
labors  and  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  records  of 
Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  in  the  handwriting,  still  extant,  of  John  Winthrop. 
The  first  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  in  1636,  bore  his 
name,  as  one  of  the  three  equal  and  largest  contributors.  The  first  statute  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Education  in  New  England,  was  passed  under 
his  auspices  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  Common,  the 
pride  of  our  city,  the  play-place  of  our  children,  the  source  of  so  nmch  health  and 
happiness  to  us  all,  was  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  old 
Town  Government,  and  by  a  Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  evi- 
dences of  his  services  and  of  his  sacrifices  might  be  multiplied  on  every  side.  He 
spent  his  whole  strength  and  his  whole  substance  in  the  service  of  the  infant 
Colony,  and  died,  at  last,  a  poor  man  ;  poor  in  everything  but  that  good  name 
which  is  above  all  price. 

But,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  did  as  what  he  was,  that  entitles  him  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston,  and  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life,  of  the  sternest  integrity,  of  the  loftiest  moral 
and  religious  principle  ;  and,  he  has  left  an  example  of  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, of  virtue  and  piety,  second  to  none  which  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  His  residence  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  South  Church, — his 
garden,  I  believe,  including  the  land  upon  which  that  venerated  edifice  now 
stands, — and  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  atmosphere  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  purified  as  it  is  by  the  weekly  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
thousand  worshippers,  is  hardly  more  pure  than  when  it  was  the  atmosphere  of 
John  Winthrop's  mansion. 

I  know  not  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  do  anything  more  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, or  furnish  any  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  of  him  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  upon  these  walls,  than  to  read  you  a  few  brief  sentences 
from  one  of  his  own  letters.  The  letter  is  dated  on  the  16th  of  Octobei',  1622, 
and  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  16  years  old,  who  was  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  intellectual  education;  but, 
that  his  first  care  was  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

"  Mt^  dearly  beloved  Son : — I  do  usually  begin  and  end  my  letters  with  that 
which  I  would  have  the  alpha  and  oinega  of  all  thy  thoughts  and  endeavors,  viz. : 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  be  upon  thee, — not  after  the  common  valuation  of 
God's  blessings,  like  the  warming  of  the  Sun  to  a  hale,  stirring  body, — but  that 
blessing  which  faith  finds  in  the  sweet  promises  of  God  and  his  free  favor,  where- 
by the  soul  hath  a  place  of  joy  and  refuge  in  all  storms  of  adversity.  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  open  thine  eyes,  that  thou  mayest  see  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which 
will  abate  the  account  of  all  earthly  vanities :  and,  if  it  please  Him  to  give  thee 
once  a  ta.ste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  it  will 
season  thy  studies,  and  give  a  new  temper  to  thy  soul.  Remember,  therefore, 
what  the  wisest  saith,  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Lay 
this  foundation,  and  thou  sbalt  be  wise  indeed." 

Such  Wiis  the  career,  and  such  the  character  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  I  need 
add  nothing  more,  I  am  persuaded,  to  show  that  his  name  is  worthy  of  being 
given  to  your  school.  And  now,  my  young  friends,  it  is  for  you,  in  your  turn,  to 
decide  whether  the  school  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  No  names,  however 
distinguished  ;  no  buildings,  however  convenient  or  costly ;  no  committees,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  vigilant ;  no  instructors,  however  accomplished  and  devoted, 
can  make  a  good  school,  without  the  hearty  cooperation,  and  willing  compliance, 
and  faithful  study  of  the  scholars.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  opportunities,  that  you  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  example  of  him  by  whose  name  you  are  to  be  designated  ;  and  that, 
by  your  diligence,  your  good  conduct,  your  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  your  observance  of  the  lessons  of  your 
instructors,  you  may  strive  to  render  the  Winthrop  School  as  much  a  model 
school  in  its  internal  condition  and  discipline,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  its 
external  structure  and  arrangement.  And,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon 
vour  efTorts ! 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Bowdoin  Grammar  School-House. 

The  new  Bowdoin  School-house,  completed  in  1848,  is  situated  on  Myrtle 
street,  and  with  the  yard  occupies  an  area  of  about  75  feet  by  68  feet,  bounded 
on  each  of  the  four  sides  by  a  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  with  a  basement  story 
of  hammered  granite,  and  measures  75  feet  9  inches  extreme  length  by  54  feet  6 
inches  extreme  breadth — having  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  being  13  feet, 
and  the  third,  15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  ground  descends  rapidly  from 
Myrtle  street,  thereby  securing  a  basement  of  15  feet  in  the  rear.  One  third  of 
which  is  finished  into  entries,  or  occupied  by  three  furnaces,  coal  bins,  ptimps, 
&c.,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  open  to  the  yard,  thereby  affording  a  cov- 
ered play-ground  for  the  pupils. 

The  third  story  is  finished  into  one  hall  72  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  with  seats 
and  desks  for  180  pupils.  On  the  south  side  of  this  hall  there  are  two  recita- 
tion rooms,  each  IG  feet  by  12  feet,  and  a  room  for  a  library,  Ice.  There  are 
three  rooms  of  the  same  size  on  the  two  floors  below. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition  wall,  each  of  which 
is  35  feet  by  38,  and  accommodates  90  pupils,  and  so  connected  by  sliding  doors 
that  all  the  pupils  of  both  schools  can  be  brought  under  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
teacher. 

The  first  story  corresponds  to  the  second,  except  there  are  no  sliding  doors  in 
the  partition,  and  no  connection  between  the  room  except  through  the  front 
entry.     The  two  rooms  on  this  floor  have  each  seats  and  desks  for  100  pupils. 

Each  story  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  one  of  Chilson's  Fur- 
naces. In  each  furnace  the  air  chambers,  the  apertures  for  conducting  the  cold 
air  into  them,  and  the  flues  for  constructing  ihe  heated  air  into  the  rooms  in 
each  story,  being  all  large,  a  great  quantity  of  warm  air  is  constantly  rushing 
into  the  rooms,  and  the  ventilating  flues  or  ventiducts  being  so  constructed  and 
arranged  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  will  be  frequently  changed,  and  that  a  pure 
and  healthy  atmosphere  will  at  all  times  be  found  in  each  of  these  rooms,  pro- 
vided the  fiirnaces  are  properly  and  judiciously  managed.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  there  are  two  of  Emerson's  large  ventilators,  connected  with  the  attic 
and  ventilating  flues,  through  which  the  impure  air  passes  out  into  the  atmos- 
phere above. 

To  accommodate  pupils  who  come  to  school  with  wet  feet  or  clothes,  there 
is  an  open  fire  in  a  grate  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  Wales'  American  School  Chair,  and  Ross's  DesiT, 
and  both  desk  and  chair  are  in  material,  form  and  stvle,  as  described  on  page 
•202  and  205. 

This  is  a  school  for  girls  only,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Grammar  department,  and  the  other  the  Writing  department;  the 
master  of  each  department  being  independent  of  the  other. 

The  number  of  assistant  female  teachers  in  each  department  of  this  schoo., 
when  full,  will  be  four,  the  teachers  in  each  department  being  independent  of 
the  master  and  teacher  in  the  other. 

The  master  of  the  Grammar  dejiartment  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  first  story. 

The  master  of  the  writing  departm.ont  and  two  of  his  assistants  will  occupy 
the  rooms  in  the  second  story,  and  his  other  two  assistants  will  occupy  the 
other  room  in  the  first  story,  each  master  being  the  superintendence  of  his  own 
department. 

The  school,  when  full,  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  and  each  class  into 
two  divisions,  nearly  e(iual  in  numbers.  I'he  first  week  after  theVacation  in 
August,  the  first  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  grammar  department 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend  in  the  writing 
department ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  second  division  of  each  class  will  attend 
in  the  grammar  department,  and  the  first,  in  the  writing  department.  The  next 
week,  this  order  of  attendance  is  to  be  reversed,  and  this  alteration  is  to  coii- 
tinne  through  the  year,  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  beingcounted. 

This  house  and  the  Cluincy  Grammar  iSchool-houseare  built  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Bryant. 
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Plan  op  First  and  Second  Floor. 


A,  A,  Entrance  for  Pupils. 

B,  Ditto  (or  Teacher. 

C,  C,  Study  halls,  each  35  by  38  feet ; 
with  seats  and  desks  for  100  pupils. 

D,  Sliding  door,  by  which  the  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  thrown 
into  one. 

E,  Study  hall,  72  feet  by  38. 

F,  F,  Two  recitation  rooms  on  each 
■flocr,  IG  feet  by  12. 

G,  Room  10  leei  by  12,  for  library,  ap- 
paratus, &c. 


H,  Ross'  desk,  and  Wales'  chair. 

P,  Teacher's  platform  with  desk  fo» 
teacher  and  assistants. 

S,  S,  Staircase  leading  to  second  anc 
third  floors. 

a,  Case  with  glass  doors  for  appara- 
tus. 

c.  Closet  for  Teacher. 

q,  Grate. 

r.  Hot  air  register. 

V,  Flues  for  ventilation. 


Plan  of  Third  Floor. 
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Plan  and  Description  of  Q,uincy  Grammar  School-House, 

Boston. 

This  building,  which  was  commenced  in  1847,  and  dedicated  on  the  26th  o( 
June,  18-18,  is  situated  on  a  lot  90  feet  by  130  feet,  extending  fi  cm  Tyler  street 
to  Hudson  street. 

The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  body 
being  80  feet  by  58  feet,  the  end  fronting  on  Tyler  street.  The  wings  are  12 
feet  in  front  by  36  feet  deep.  It  is  ft)ur  stories  high,  with  a  basement  8  feet  in 
the  clear,  for  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  and  an  attic  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

Each  wing  contains  a  front  and  back  entrance,  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the 
basement  to  the  attic,  and  a  room  on  each  floor  10  feet  by  11  feet,  connected 
with  a  school-room. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  body  is  finished  in  one  spacious  hall,  16  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  with  centre-pieces  and  a  cornice,  and  a  platform  at  each  end  22  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  22  inches  high.  It  is  furnished  with  settees  arranged  in  4  rows, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  700  children. 

The  third  floor  is  divided  by  a  corridor  8  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  main 
body  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  having  2  school-rooms  on  each  side. 

These  four  school-rooms  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  averaging  about 
3U  feet  by  26i  feet,  and  13  feet  high.  Each  room  is  lighted  by  2  windows  at 
the  side,  and  2  at  the  end,  and  has  a  platform  for  the  teacher  24  test  by  about  5i, 
with  one  end  towards  the  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and  on  the  other  end  is 
placed  a  book-case  of  cherry,  3^  feet  by  8  feet,  with  glazed  doors,  facing  the 
entrance. 

The  scholars'  desks  front  the  platform  and  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building,  and  are  separated  by  aisles  1  foot  and  4  inches  wide.  They  are  2  feet 
in  length,  made  of  cherry-wood,  and  varnished  and  supported  by  cast  iron 
stands.    J.  L.  Ross,  maker.     Each  scholar  has  a  desk  by  himself. 

The  chair  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  Boston.  It  has  a  scroll  back  and  cast 
iron  support. 

Each  room  accommodates  56  pupils,  one  desk  and  chair  being  placed  on  a 
small  movable  platform  for  a  monitor. 

The  rooms  are  lined  with  composition  blackboards  3h  feet  wide,  2  feet  from 
the  floor. 

The  school-rooms  which  have  not  small  rooms  attached,  are  provided  with 
closets  for  the  children's  clothes.  There  are  2  sinks  in  the  corridor,  with  con- 
veniences for  introducing  Cochituate  water.  The  description  of  this  story  will 
answer  for  the  two  below  it,  as  the  first  three  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside  blinds,  having  revolving  slats,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  regulated  with  great  ease. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  4  furnaces  placed  in  the  basement,  2  being  placed 
at  the  middle  of  each  end,  each  being  intended  to  warm  the  three  rooms  imme- 
diately over  it,  the  cast  iron  chimnies  being  relied  upon  for  heating  the  hall. 

Emerson's  system  of  ventilation  has  been  introduced  since  the  building  was 
finished,  each  room  having  a  separate  air-duct  to  the  roof,  14  inches  by  14  inches. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  Boston  Philosophical  .set,  by  J.  M.  Wightman, 
Eayrs  and  Fairbanks'  globe,  2  sets  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and  one  ol 
Mitchell's. 

A  library  costing  S200has  been  furnished  by  the  donation  of  Mayor  Gluincy. 

To  protect  the  desks  from  injury,  the  slate-frames  are  all  required  to  be  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  and  each  scholar  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  convenient  box  to 
contain  his  pen,  pen-wiper,  pencils,  nibber,  c^c.  Each  desk  has  an  inkstand 
sunk  into  the  right-hand  cornet,  with  a  revolving  metalic  cover. 

The  building  is  calculated  for  but  one  school,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by 
but  one,  the  organization  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  When  the  organization  is  complete,  the  school  will  be 
divided  into  4  classes,  each  class  containing  168  scholars,  and  each  class  into  3 
divisions.  At  present  the  3  lower  classes  contain  two  divisions  each,  and  the 
first  class  3. 

On  the  3rd  floor  are  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under  the  instniction  o/ 
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the  Principal,  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  2d  class  instructed  by  assistants ; 
On  the  2d  floor  is  the  2d  division  of  the  1st  class  instructed  by  the  sub-mas- 
ter, with  the  several  divisions  of  the  3d  class  under  assistants;  and  the  ushei 
takes  the  3rd  division  of  the  Isi  class,  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  4th  class 
on  the  1st  floor.  By  this  arrangement  the  government  is  rendered  compara- 
tively easy.  The  whole  school  is  brought  together  in  the  hall  for  devotional 
services,  and  other  general  exercises. 


Plan  of  First  Floor. 


A,  A,  Front  Door. 

B,  B,  Entries. 

C,  Corridor  or  Hall. 

T,  T,  T,  T,  Teachers'  Platform  24  feet  by  5J. 

r,  r,  r,  r,  Hot-air  flues. 

V,  V,  V,  V,  Preston's  Ventilators  for  controlling  the  flues  in  the  partition  wall, 
which  communicate  with  the  iron  smoke  pipes  near  the  top  of  the  building. 
This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  first  story  only. 

e,  e,  e,  e,  Indicates  the  location  of  the  flues  of  Emerson's  Ventilators  in  thf 
second,  third  and  fourth  stories. 

s,  Sink. 

c,  c.  c,  c.  Closets 

d,  d,  Closets  10  feet  by  11  feet 


'  W      '"'I 


V,f 


lilili'l'!  lirlEI'l,'        .,«/,'  'i^j'y'S     I         > ,     ■ 
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Plans  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School-House,  Boston. 

The  following  description  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School-House  is  taken  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1859  : — 

•'  In  the  design  of  the  Lincoln  School-House,  which  is  located  on  Broadway, 
ne.ir  K  st.,  South  Boston,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J. 
F.  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  best 
buildings,  with  an  effective  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  increase  of 
expense. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitive  simplicity  of  style  which  have  characterized  most  of  the  school  edifices 
of  the  citj'.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
which  is  the  daily  resort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties  arc  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
ful reference  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  even,  iu  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy.  Harmony  of  style,  and  propriety  and  elegance  of 
detail,  will  never  be  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

■'  The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  from  the  '  specifications  '  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  conveniences  of  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
terior." 

The  building  is  a  "parallelogram  "in  outline  ofground  plan,  measuring  ninety-three 
and  four-twelfths  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-one  and  two-twelfths  feet  in  width,  out- 
side of  its  base  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  ground  or  sidewalk  level  in  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  four  finished  stories  in  hight,  with  an  "  unfinished"  cellar 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  is  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
The  cellar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  fifteen  feet  high.  The  top  of 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelfths  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  undersides 
of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  "  hipped  " 
ffom  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building,  and  is  made  a  "  Mansard,"  with 
curved  sides  and  a  "  flat  "  top  ;  the  hight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet ;  its  "  flat  "  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  its  surface  of  one 
and  one-half  inches  to  afoot.  The  four  corners  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projec- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
are  recessed  to  intersect  with  recesses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls; 
said  |)rojections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  corner  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  corner  thereof — being  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
cesses in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
recesses  abovenamed.  The  recesses  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  meas- 
ure twenty-one  and  five-twelfths  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walls 
twenty-three  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  recesses  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  faces  of  the  projections,  or  corners,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reach  from  the  ground  level  up 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
The  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
measure  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  single  recesses  ;  and  the  recesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  two  side 
walls  of  the  house  are  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  and  are  double  recesses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  center 
of  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  recess. 
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•pringing  from  said  pilasters.     The  fuur  exterior  walls  are  crowned  with  a  cornice, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  formed  as  a  gutter. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  similar  :  each 
containing  four  apartments,  located  in  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  measuring 
thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfths  feet  each  ; 
a  clothes  closet  to  each  room,  measuiing  fifteen  feet  by  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet 
each  ;  two  staircases,  measuring  fifteen  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  ten  feet  each  ; 
and  a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-two  and  four- 
twelfths  feet.  Said  rooms,  closets,  staircases,  and  halls  are  twelve  and  one-half 
feet  high,  in  the  clear,  in  each  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  upper  story 
is  arranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  front  end  corners  of  the  house,  each  meas- 
uring thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfths  feet ;  an 
exhibition  hall,  measuring  thirty-eight  and  nine-twelfths  feet  by  fifty-six  and  eight- 
twelfths  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of  the  house.  There  are  two  stairways,  meas- 
uring five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  clothes  closet  for  each  of  the  two  rooms  aforesaid, 
measuring  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet  by  fifteen  feet  each  ;  two  teachers'  rooms  (of 
L  form,)  measuring  five  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  each  ;  and  a  haU,  connecting  with 
the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twenty-two  and  four-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-four 
and  eight-twelfths  feet.  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closets,  and  staircases  aforesaid 
in  the  four  stories  are  "  finished."  The  cellar  story  is  subdivided  into  four  apart- 
ments, in  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  two  staircases,  and  six  closets.  The 
apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  contain  a  furnace,  and  the  closets  are  used  for 
fuel.  None  of  the  cellar  apartments  or  closets  are  "  finished."  There  is  also  a 
hall  in  the  center,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  cellar  story,  into  which  the 
mouths  of  the  four  furnaces,  the  landing  of  the  staircases,  and  the  doors  of  the  six 
fuel-closets  all  open. 

All  the  apartments,  halls,  and  closets  in  the  fouth  story  are  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  teachers'  rooms  in  this  story  have  their  floors  located  two  feet  above  the  floors 
of  the  other  apartments.  Each  story  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exterior  walls. 
There  are  floor-lights  in  the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  the  cupola  or 
bell-tower,  which  ci'owns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  the  center  of  its  length  and 
width.  The  four  sides  of  the  base  or  plinth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  roof  level,) 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight.  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  roof  is  lighted 
by  light  stationary  circular  or  "  bull'.s-eye  "  windows,  inserted  in  the  upright  cir- 
cular sides  of  the  "  Mansard  "  roof  There  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  metal 
pipes,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  excepting  one  brick  chimney  located  over  the 
wall  which  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  building  in  the  first  story,  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same. 

The  lot  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
in  depth,  and  contains  seventeen  thousand  five  liundred  square  feet.  It  is  inclosed 
on  the  sides  and  rear  end  ijy  a  substantial  brick  wall,  and  in  front  by  a  granite 
foundation,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  running  from  the  center  of 
the   building  to  the  rear  boundary. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  Chilson's  cone  furnaces,  four  in  number,  located  in 
the  center  apartment  of  the  basement.  The  cast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up  through 
and  warm  the  corridors. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  ventiduct  of  wood,  leading 
from  each  school  room  to  the  roof  Here  they  are  brought  into  two  groups,  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  with  one  of  Em- 
erson's ejectors,  of  a  large  size.  The  transverse  section  of  each  ventiduct  is 
about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  is  a  sliding  register  near  the 
ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  ventiduct. 

A.  A.,  &c.,  School  rooms,  twenty-three  by  twenty-seven  feet. 

C.  C,  Closets  for  clothes. 

B.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  fifty-six  feet. 
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Fig.  2.    Ground  Plan. 
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The  Lincoln  Grammar  School-house  was  dedicated  on  tue  17  th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1859, — the  day  on  which  the  Statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  State- 
House  Grounds,  was  inaugurated  by  appropriate  exercises.  From  the  address 
(if  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  (after  whom  this  spacious  and  commodious  structure 
was  named,)  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

Boston,  thi-ough  its  whole  history,  has  regarded  this  as  one  of  its  dearest 
interests,  from  that  April  13th.  1635,  when  "it  was  agreed  upon  that  our 
Brother  Philemon  Purmont,  shall  be  intreated  to  become  a  schoolmaster  for 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us,"  to  this  day,  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  its  settlement,  when  we  are  assembled  to  dedicate 
the  most  elegant  edifice  yet  erected  within  our  limits  to  be  devoted  to  this  great 
cause. 

The  School-house  and  the  Church  have  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  as  the 
two  main  pillars  which  support  our  social  fobric,  and  when  either  of  them  goes 
to  decay,  fallen  will  be  our  foiluncs,  and  the  days  of  our  prosperity  will  be  num- 
bered and  gone. 

A  few  years  since  an  intelligent  foreigner  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
without  prejudice  or  favor  examined  the  condition  of  every  community.  He 
was  struck  with  the  industry,  thrift,  and  general  culture  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  He  went  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  primary  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.  It  could  not  be,  he  thought,  our  climate  or  the  nature  of  our 
soil,  for  Providence  had  more  richly  endowed  other  portions  of  the  land;  it 
could  not  be  our  ancestors,  for  thej'  were  from  the  same  stock  as  some  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  coming  from  every  county  of  old  England,  with  repre- 
sentatives also  from  every  nation  of  the  European  world ;  it  could  not  be  a 
special  form  or  system  of  religious  faith,  for  all  sects  had  their  disciples,  and 
universal  toleration  gave  no  one  a  supremacy  over  the  others;  it  could  not  be 
political  institutions,  for  we  were  all  alike  under  the  Republic ;  and  he  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  the  fact  that 
we  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  benefits  of  free  public  schools. 

In  this  connection,  associated  as  this  very  day  will  be  in  our  memories  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  our  city,  of  tiie  great  statesman,  Daniel  "Webster,  I  can 
not  forbear  to  quote  some  of  his  own  language  in  regard  to  this  subject.  He 
said,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Twistleton,  of  England, 
which  was  afterwards  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  fifty 
years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  schools,  there  exists  to  this  moment  a  fresh  feeling  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  teachers,  the  good  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were 
enjoyed  and  enforced.  In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's 
care,  I  was  taught  the  elements  of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not 
read  it.  Many  moral  tales  and  instructive  and  well-contrived  fables,  always  so 
alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  these  schools,  are  still  perfectly  pre- 
served in  my  memory.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  say  that  without  these 
early  means  of  instruction  ordained  by  law,  and  brought  home  to  the  small  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
should  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  knowledge 
as  to  be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New 
England  has  a  direct  e.fect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses 
vicious  inclinations,  it  inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  as- 
pirations. In  short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popu- 
lar republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  ^e  preserved  if 
early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public  law,  in  such  forms 
that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.  As  the  present  tendency  of  things 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  peace  and  weU-being  of  society  required  at  the 
game  time  a  corresponding  extension  of  popular  knowledge." 
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The  following  description  of  the  Prescott  Grammar  School-house, 

prepared  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1865  :  — 

This  noble  edifice,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing perspective  view,  is  located  in  the  easterly  part  of  East 
Boston,  about  two  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  stands  near 
the  centre  of  a  lot  which  is  just  two  huudred  feet  square,  and 
is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  wide  streets.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  on  Prescott  Street,  and  sixty-eight 
feet  on  Bennington  and  Saratoga  Streets,  respectively.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  attic.  From  an  inspection 
of  the  accompanying  cuts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  phui  of  the 
building  consists  of  live  parts,  namely,  a  central  portion  thirty-five 
feet  by  sixty  ,  two  wings,  each  thirty-one  feet  by  sixty-eight ;  and  two 
entrance  halls,  connecting  the  wings  with  the  central  portion,  each 
twenty-one  feet  by  fifty-six.  There  are  four  entrances,  one  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  rear  of  eacli  entrance  hall,  the  two  principal  or 
front  entrances  ])eing  on  Prescott  Street.  In  each  of  the  entrance 
halls  there  are  two  well-lighted  staircases,  leading  from  the  first  to 
the  second  stoiy,  and  one  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  story. 
The  building  contains  sixteen  school-rooms,  of  the  same  size,  namely, 
twenty-eight  feet  by  thirty-two.  Six  of  these  rooms  are  on  the  first 
floor,  six  on  the  second,  and  four  on  the  third.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
examining  the  plans,  that  each  of  the  twelve  rooms  which  are  in  the 
wings  has  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  clothes-closet  attaclied,  and 
that  each  of  the  four  rooms  in  the  central  portion  has  two  such  closets. 
Each  of  these  closets  couuiuuucates  both  with  its  adjacent  school- 
room and  entrance  hall,  and  serves  as  a  passage-way  for  the  pupils  in 
going  in  aud  out  of  their  rooms  Tliese  closets  are  only  half  a  story 
in  height,  there  being  above  each  an  apartment  of  the  same  size  and 
height,  which  is  entered  from  a  middle  landing  of  a  staircase. 
The  latter  are  designed  for  dressing-rooms  and  water-closets  for 
teachers,  receptacles  for  books,  school  apparatus,  etc.  The  school- 
rooms of  the  first  and  second  stories  are  twelve  and  a  half  feet  high 
in  the  clear ;  and  those  of  the  third  story  fourteen  feet.  The  whole  of 
the  third  story  of  the  central  portion,  with  a  part  of  the  space  over 
each  entrance  hall,  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  aud  exhibition  hall, 
which  is  sixty-five  feet  long,  fifty-seven  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet 
high.  This  is  the  largest  and  best  hall  for  school  purposes  in  the  city. 
Its  symmetrical  and  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  plan  Xo.  3. 
The  basement,  which  is  well  paved  with  bricks,  is  ten  feet  high ,  and 
its  extensive  area,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
heating  apparatus,  is  available  as  play-rooms  for  the  pupils  in  stormy 
weather.  The  floors  of  the  entrance  halls  are  rendered  fire-proof  by 
means  of  iron  beams  supporting  brick  arches,  on  which  are  laid  North 
River  flagging  stones.  The  other  floors  are  laid  with  scantlings  1%  by 
1|  inches,  blind-nailed,  forming  a  solid  and  smooth  surface,  —  such  as 
is  needed  for  receiving  the  screws  which  secure  the  seats  and  desks, 
— without  any  wide  cracks  at  the  joints.  All  the  windows  are  fitted 
with  inside  folding  blinds,  and  those  on  the  northerly  and  westerly 
sides  have  double  sashes.  The  halls  in  each  story  are  furnished  with 
sinks,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Cochituate  pipes.  All 
the  rooms  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  master's  room  by 
means  of  speaking  tubes  aud  bells.  Each  of  the  school-rooms  is 
furnished  with  fifty-six  single  desks  aud  chairs  of  the  most  approved 


IPlan   N"o.   1.     Basement. 


Plan   N"o.   2.      First   and.   Second    Floors. 


Plan  N^o.   3.     Third   Floor. 


Plan  No.  2.  — S.  R.  School-room. 

P.  Teacher's  Platform. 

H.  Corridor. 

V.  Vestibule. 


Plan  No.  3. — S.  R.  School-room. 

E.  H.  Assembly  Hall. 

P.  Platform. 

C.  Clothes  Closet. 
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patterns.  All  the  school  furniture  proper  for  teachers  and  pupils  was 
manufacturoil  at  the  establishment  of  J.  L.  Ross,  of  the  best  materials, 
and  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner.  The  teachers'  chairs  and  the 
settees  for  the  large  hall  were  furnished  by  John  C.  Hubbard,  whose 
work  m  this  line  is  always  of  the  very  first  quality. 

The  method  of  ventilation  does  not  ditl'er  essentially  from  that 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  other  Grammar  School-houses,  except- 
ing the  Bowditch  School-house.  A  ventiduct  16  X  16  inches  in  the 
clear,  constructed  of  smoothly  planed  matched  boards,  is  carried  up 
from  the  fioor  of  each  room  to  the  attic.  Here  these  ventiducts  are 
united  in  three  groups,  each  group  being  carried  up  through  the  roof 
in  a  single  shaft,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  42-inch  Leed'.s  cap.  Each 
ventiduct  has  two  openings,  which  are  fitted  with  valves,  one  being 
near  the  ceiling  of  the  I'oom  from  which  it  leads,  and  the  other  near 
the  fioor. 

The  building  is  heated  by  Brown's  self-regulating,  hot- water  fur- 
naces, which  were  furnished  and  set  up  by  Geo.  W.  Walker  &  Co. 
The  following  description  and  cut,  taken  from  the  manufacturer's 
circular,  present  the  essential  features  of  this  apparatus  for  heating. 
In  this  building  there  are  three  boilei's,  and  to  secure  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  heating  power,  there  is  an  independent  stack  of  hot- 
water  pipes  in  a  separate  air-chamber  for  each  school-room. 
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"This  hot-water  apparatus  consists  of  a  horizontal  boiler  yB) 
which  encloses  the  lire,  insuring  perfect  safety,  and  precluding  all 
possibility  of  any  portion  of  the  lire  suriace  being  heated  above  the 
boiling  point.  Over  the  boiler,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  it,  is  a 
stack  of  cast-iron  pipes  (P),  arranged  iu  horizontal  convolutions, 
and  tilled,  like  the  boiler,  with  water.  A  constant  circulation  of  hot 
water  is  kept  up  through  every  portion  of  the  radiating  pipe,  so  long 
as  the  fire  in  the  boiler  is  maintained. 

A  solid  foundation  of  brickwork  being  prepared,  the  boiler  (B)  is 
set  therein,  the  fire  (F)  being  lit  iu  tlie  front  of  it,  and  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  the  boiler  itself,  so  that  all  the  available  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  entire 
apparatus  Ijeing  filled  and  tlie  flre  made,  the  water  gradually  ascends 
through  the  rising  pipe  {E)  to  the  distributing  pipe  (Z>),  and  dis- 
places the  water  in  the  pipes,  causing  it  to  pass  into  the  boiler 
through  the  return  pipe,  (seen  at  bottom  of  boiler,)  thus  a  continuous 
circulation  of  hot  water  is  secured.  The  arrows  iu  the  cut  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  currents. 

The  boiling  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus  actuates  the  draft  regu- 
lator. When  the  furnace  is  full  of  water,  the  bottom  of  a  portion  of 
the  box  (  V)  is  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  box  (  V) 
is  divided  up  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  height,  and  a  siphon  connects 
the  two  compartments. 

When  ebullition  commences,  the  water  is  thrown  over  the  top  of 
the  partition  and  passes  through  tlie  pipe  (/>)  into  the  box  (e),  that 
contains  a  float  which,  as  it  rises,  closes  the  lower  valve  (/),  (wliich 
through  pipe  H,  supplies  the  draft  to  the  flre.)  and  elevates  the  upper 
valve  (/),  in  order  to  admit  the  cold  air  on  the  top  of  the  flre  and  thus 
check  the  boiling.  The  water  having  ceased  to  boil,  returns  from  box 
(e)  to  box  (  V)  through  the  siphon.  The  cons-equent  descent  of  the 
float  and  valves  allows  the  draft  to  pass  under  the  flre  until  ebullition 
again  takes  place. 

Danger  from  flre  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the  fire  is 
surrounded  by  cast  iron,  lined  (so  to  speak)  with  water,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  fluids,  when  heated,  is  upward,  and  to  descend  wh'eu 
cooled,  that  portion  of  the  boiler  exposed  to  the  flre  is  always  the 
coolest  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  stack  of  pipe  is  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  two  walls ;  and  the  exterior  air,  after  passing  by  a 
conduit  (O)  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  the  space  between 
them,  and  being  warmed  by  contact  with  the  pipes,  rises  through  the 
conductors  (IT)  and  the  registers  into  the  rooms  it  is  designed  to 
warm.  Nothing  can  be  more  wholesome,  pure  and  refreshing  than 
the  atmosphere  thus  evolved.  No  pernicious  gases  are  present.  No 
otfeusive  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  air  warmed  iu  this  manner." 

As  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation  (a  subject  of  vital  importance),  this 
invention  seems  to  have  some  important  advantages.  The  fact  that 
the  radiating  surface  is  at  so  low  a  temperature  (below  212"),  shows 
that  a  very  great  volume  of  air  is  required  to  warm  an  apartment 
sufliciently,  which,  when  provided  with  means  of  egress,  will  most 
thoroughly  ventilate  by  forcing  out  the  impure  atmosphere  through 
the  flues  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  style  of  architecture  resembles  the  Italian,  with  bracketed 
cornice,  and  pilasters  at  the  intersections  of  the  exterior  and  partition 
walls.  All  the  walls,  including  the  partitions,  are  constructed  of 
bricks.  The  exterior  walls  are  foced  with  pressed  bricks,  and  buil. 
with  a  four-inch  air  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfixces 
The  basement,  string  course,  and  door  and  window  dressing  are  to 
fine  hammered  Rockport  granite.  The  cornice  is  of  wood.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Welsh  slate,  and  fitted  with  copper  gutters.  The 
interior  standing  wood-work  is  grained  in  a  very  tasteful  style. 

The  yard  is  enclosed  on  the  three  sides  which  are  bounded  by 
streets,  by  a  substantial  and  handsome  iron  fence,  and  on  the  back 
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side  by  the  water-closets  and  a  brick  wall.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard,  wliich  is  used  as  a  play-ground,  is  paved  with  bricks ;  the  front 
part  is  to  Ije  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs  and  Howers. 

The  contractors  who  furnished  the  heating  apparatus  and  the  furni- 
ture have  already  been  named,  and  it  is  but  just  to  record  here  the 
names  of  other  parties  who  have,  in  various  ways,  contributed  by 
their  skill  and  taste  to  the  construction  of  this  great  and  well-built 
school-house.  The  excellence  of  the  painting  and  graining  is  due  to 
James  Ransom ;  of  the  mason  work,  to  Sayward  and  Lotlir<^p ;  of  the 
carpenter  work,  to  Isaac  C.  Trowbridge ;  and  of  the  slating,  to  C.  S. 
Parker  and  Sons.  Its  architectui-al  merit  is  due  to  George  S.  Ropes, 
Jr.,  the  able  architect.  The  adoption  of  the  design  was  secured 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Wright,  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  James  C.  Tucker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  had  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  erection,  —  a  duty  which  he  performed 
with  great  Udelity  and  good  judgment.  Special  credit  belongs  to  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  City  Council,  consisting  of  Alderman  Davies 
and  Couiicilmen  C.  R.  McLean  and  N.  M.  Morrison,  wlio  had  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  work  in  their  hands,  and  who 
spared  no  pains  to  render  it  satisfiictory  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
"  from  turret  to  foundation  stone." 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  about  $8,000,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the 
building  and  lot,  including  the  iron  fence,  the  furnitui-e  and  heating 
apparatus,  was  §10'J,585.76. 

Thus  has  been  designed  and  erected  the  largest  and  most  costly 
school  edifice  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  Two  of  the 
objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  we  have 
built  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  namely,  the  too  great  height  of 
four  stories,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  exhibition  halls,  have  been 
obviated  in  the  plan  of  the  Prescott  School-house.  To  accomplisii 
this,  a  larger  size  was  adopted.  Whether  the  future  Grammar  School 
buildings  shall  be  constructed  on  this  model,  in  respect  to  size,  Is  a 
question  for  the  School  Board  to  decide. 


We  subjoin  from  Mr.  Philbrick's  Twelfth  Semi-Annual  Report  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  for  March  18GG,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  proper  size  of  Grammar  Schools  in  Boston  .  — 

After  much  study  and  many  efforts,  we  seem  to  have  settled  some 
important  points  in  building  school-houses,  such  as  the  mode  of 
seating,  the  providing  of  a  separate  school-room  for  each  teacher,  and 
the  proper  model  of  such  rooms  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the 
essentials  of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms.  In 
these  particulars  our  more  recent  school-houses  are  as  good  as  could 
be  desired.  In  a  paiujjhlet  by  G.  P.  Randall,  an  accomplished  architect 
iji  Chicago,  containing  plans  in  perspective  of  several  n()l)Ie  school- 
houses  which  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
—  a  document  well  calculated  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary 
educational  enterprise  of  that  section  of  the  country,  —  I  find  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  arningeinents  of  school-rooms  . 

"  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  ))y  practical  educators  that  a 
single  room,  large  enough  to  seat  from  lifiy  to  sixty-live  scholars,  and 
exclusively  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher, 
is  better  tlian  a  larger  room,  with  recitation  rooms  and  assistant 
teachers.  I  make  designs  for  them  both  ways,  but  probably  not  more 
tlian  one  in  fifteen  with  the  large  room  and  recitation  rooms  attached. 
As  I  am  generally  instrurlfd  in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  teachers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  oiiinion  that  the  single  room  system  is 
the  best ;  and  it  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Chicago 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city." 
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The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Quincy  Gram- 
mar school-house,  in  this  city,  erected  in  1847-48,  the  plans  and 
description  of  which  were  published  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
Another  feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so  gener- 
ally imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately  come  to  be  considered 
an  indispensable  element  in  every  Grammar  School-house,  namely,  — 
a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pupils  accommodated  in 
the  several  school-rooms.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of  Ncav 
York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating  and  warming, 
we  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been 
three  radical  changes  made  in  the  mode  of  heating  our  Primarj' 
school-houses.  First,  the  old-fasliioncd  coal  stove  gave  place  to 
Clark's  ventilating  stove.  Subsequently  tliis  stove  graduallj'  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove  was  sub- 
stituted. Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed  and  hot-air  furnaces 
introduced.  The  High  Scliool  buildings  are  heated  witli  hot-air 
furnaces ;  and  nineteen  of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated 
in  the  same  way,  wliile  two  are  furnislied  with  different  systems  of 
steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the  buildings  have 
Emerson's  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct  for  each  room,  furnished 
with  two  registers,  one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor.  Rob- 
inson's system  has  been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary 
building ,  the  Normal  Hall  is  furnished  with  the  Archimedean  system, 
and  the  Prescott  School  witli  Lced's  caps.  To  furnish  school-rooms 
in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of 
the  requisite  temperature  and  liumidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a 
difficult  problem.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it,  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  light  of  experience,  until  satisfactory  results 
are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in  height  to 
which  a  school-liouse  should  be  carried  has  caused  some  discussion 
amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the  Grammar  school-houses  are  at  least  four 
stories  high.  Several  are  practically  live  stories  in  height,  as  they  have 
their  phiy-ground  on  a  level  with  tlie  basement.  There  can  be  but 
one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of  carrying  school-buildings  up  to 
this  great  height,  and  that  is  the  argument  of^  economy.  As  sky  costs 
nothing,  the  expense  of  a  budding  four  stories  high  is  less  than  one 
of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories  high.  But  a 
school-house  is  never  truly  economical  unless  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  health,  convenience  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story 
plan  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large  and  fine  building 
has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High  School.  Tliis  edifice  is  only  tv:o 
stories  high.  There  is  in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories 
high  occupied  by  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This  school- 
house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  to  take 
its  place  which  shall  be  only  two  stories  high.  In  this  particular  the 
educational  policy  of  Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our 
ovt'U  city,  and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously  think  of  carrying  one  to  a 
greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite  idea  of  what 
a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size,  arrangements,  proportion 
and  seating.  This  is  an  important  step  gained.  But  what  should  be 
the  standard  number  of  rooms  for  a  building  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  it 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Board.  In  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School 
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buildings,  -whicli  constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  By  referring  to 
the  list  of  our  school-houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  fourteen  school- 
rooms is  the  number  contained  in  each  of  the  more  recent  buildings, 
excepting  that  of  the  Prescott  School,  which  has  sixteen.  Tlie  former 
number  of  rooms  will  accommodate  about  800  pupils  and  the  latter 
900.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  school-house,  the  latest  on  the 
list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more  pupils  than  could  be 
seated  in  any  one  of  the  very  large  buildings  which  had  been  previ- 
ously erected.  Now,  in  view  of  our  system  of  classification,  the  course 
of  study  required,  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  promoted,  the  man- 
agement in  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work 
of  instruction  to  teachers  of  different  sexes  and  grades,  —  consider- 
ing these  circumstances,  and  looking  back  upon  the  operation  of 
the  schools  twenty  years  ago,  Avhen  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  master 
averaged  about  one-third  as  high  as  it  now  does,  to  my  mind  it  is 
clear  that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  our  schools  is  a  had  ten- 
dency. Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much  prefer  to  send  a  child 
to  one  of  our  schools  of  the  smallest  size  rather  than  to  one  of  the 
largest.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  ])e  more  etli- 
cient  and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too  large  as  well  as 
too  small.  In  some  cities  the  schools  are  too  small,  in  others  they 
are  too  large.  There  are  two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the 
expense  of  salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals, — and 
without  such  principals  you  can  never  have  superior  schools ;  and, 
second,  they  cannot  be  perfectly  classified,  and  so  the  teaching  power 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you 
increase  the  size  of  a  school,  conducted  on  our  present  plan,  you 
diminish  the  chances  which  a  pupil  has  to  get  through  the  school  and 
graduate  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that  our  schools  mifjht  7iot 
br;  orr/anizrd  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, but  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  face  of  tlie  opposi- 
tion which  it  would  inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to 
change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  largest  sized  building, 
it  seems  to  me  wiser  and  more  practicable  to  adapt  the  size  of  the 
buildings  hereafter  erected  to  the  organization  as  it  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objections  to  the  size  of  the  largest  buildings 
already  stated,  there  are  others  of  grave  importance.  One  of  these 
is  its  teudencj' to  keep  large  and  numerous  "school  colonies,"  so 
called,  in  poor  and  unfit  accommodations.  Ever  since  the  large 
schools  have  been  in  fashion,  we  have  had  almost  continually  large 
colonies,  or  ])ranches  of  one  or  more  Grammar  Scliools,  stowed 
away  in  rented  rooms,  where  the  pupils  suft'er  many  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages.  The  Chapman  School  had  colonies  scattered 
about  in  difierent  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years,  before  it  was 
relieved  l)y  the  erection  of  the  Prescott  house.  There  are  still  at  this 
very  time  eight  of  our  Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  descrip- 
tion attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  witli  pupils  enough 
to  make  three  good-sized  Grammar  Schools.  Tlie  cause  of  tliis  state 
of  things  is  plain  enough.  It  is  found  in  tlie  policy  of  building  very 
large  sciiool-houscs.  For  it  is  obvious,  tliat  in  order  to  justify  the 
great  expense  of  erecting  one  of  these  colossal  edifices,  tliere  nuist  be 
a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given  locality.  To  furnish  these  colonies 
with  better  acconunodations,  it  has  been  proposed,  in  two  or  three 
cases,  to  erect  buildings  for  their  special  use,  thus  making  them  per- 
manent branch-scliools  —  a  remedy  worse  flian  the  disease,  and  tend- 
ing onl3^  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  all  llie  evils  of  overgrown 
schools.  Tlie  true  and  efiectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping 
in  operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  scliool  organization, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  limiting  the  size  of  our  buildings  to 
reasonable  dimensions. 
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There  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  sj-stem  wliich  has 
been  too  little  regarded.  It  is  the  necessity  which  it  involves  of 
bringing  together,  to  nialvc  up  the  schools,  the  most  diverse  and 
heterogeneous  materials.  I  know  this  is  an  extrcmel}-  delicate  sub- 
ject to  touch  upon,  l)ut  I  am  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  tlierefore  I  shall  venture  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  upon  it, 
and  talvC  the  risk  of  having  both  my  motives  and  my  judgment  con- 
demned. My  sympathies  naturally  lean  very  strongly  to  tlie  indigent 
classes  Avho  are  struggling  to  better  their  condition.  But  I  remember 
t!mt  the  image  of  Justice  is  pictured  to  us  with  bandaged  eyes,  to 
symbolize  her  impartiality.  The  just  rights  of  all  classes  sliould  be 
equally  regarded;  and  while  we  are  anxious  to  provide  every  needed 
fociiity  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealth_y  portion  of  the 
community,  who  pay  taxes  so  largelj'  and  liberally  for  the  support  of 
our  schools.  I  tliiuk  tiiat  Beacon  Hill*  should  be  just  as  well  provided 
for  as  Fort  Ilill.t  But  if  you  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  localities,  and  require  the  parents  to  send  tlieir 
children  to  that  one  school  or  none,  it  is  obvious  tliat  both  sections 
are  not  eciually  provided  for.  But  this  supposed  extreme  case  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  injustice  we  are  doing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
all  over  the  city,  by  the  large-school  system.  I  often  point  with  sat- 
isfaction and  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  our  S3stem  of 
common  schools,  to  the  fact  that  boys  from  the  wealthier  families, 
and  the  sons  of  tlie  highest  olticials,  are  found  in  the  same  schools 
witli  the  child  of  the  African  race,  and  the  poor  newsboj'.  But  I  see 
plainly  that  there  are  necessary  limitations,  even  in  our  intensely 
democratic  commuiiitj-,  in  the  practical  application  of  this  idea  of 
bringing  together  tiie  representatives  of  the  extremes  of  society  in 
the  same  school-iooms.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  go  to  such 
schools  as  are  provided  for  them,  or  not  go  at  all;  but  if  the  schools 
provided  do  not  suit  tlie  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he  can  and  will 
withdraw  his  cliildren  and  put  them  under  private  tuition.  You  maj- 
say,  let  him  do  it,  then.  That  is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the 
matter.  I  hold  to  the  great  principle  that  public  schools  should  not 
only  be  free  to  all.  Init  tliat  they  should  be  made  good  enough  for  all, 
so  that,  as  fiir  as  pr:;cticable,  the  children  of  all  classes  may  attend 
them.  To  tliis  end  the  scliools  must  Ijc  udaptrd  to  the  xrnnts  of  aJJ.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  cannot  ha  done  in  tins  country  by  copj'ing 
the  British  S5'stem  of  caste  schools,  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  laboring  classes,  the  middling  classes  and  the  aristocracy,  must 
each  be  educated  in  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. I  only  mean  to  maintain,  and  this  I  do  maintain  lirinl_v,  that 
the  wealthy  citizen  in  Boston  ought  not  to  l)e  virtually  dei>rived  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Public  School,  a-  l.ijli  he  v.ould  enjoy  inci- 
dentaUy,  if  the  school-houses  were  only  kept  within  the  limits  as  to 
size  which  a  proper  regard  to  efficiency  and  true  economy  demands. 

Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  iniild- 
ing  veiy  lai'ge  edifices  for  Grammar  Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  answer  to  the  practical  question,  What  should  be  considered  the 
standard  size  for  a  Grammar  school-house  ?  I  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  such  a  school  for  the 
purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency.  And  in  view  of  the  vast  and 
varied  interests  involved  in  the  manage:nont  of  public  education,  it 
is  higldy  important  to  understand  what  that  limit  is,  and  to  make  our 
school  architecture  conform  to  it.  This  jiriuciple  is  aptly  illustrated  in 
navigation.  The  size  of  the  vessel  must  be  adapted  to  the  business, 
or  profits  do  not  accrue.     AVhat  would  be  thought  of  the  business 

*The  residence  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants. 
t  The  residence  of  the  poorest  foreigners. 
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sagacity  of  tlie  siiip  owner  who  should  .send  his  coastin.'^  schooner 
to  India,  and  put  his  Indianian  to  tlie  coasting  service  i"  What  steam 
is  in  navigation,  classilication  or  grading  is  in  scliool  economy.  But 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  its  natural  limitations,  as 
the  experiment  of  the  Great  Eastern  has  proved.  And  so  has  classi- 
fication its  proper  limits,  as  lias  already  been  shown  in  some  over- 
grown graded  schools  which  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  pat- 
tern of  tlie  niannnoth  steamsliip.  To  determine  the  proper  si/.e  of  a 
Grammar  Schoc^l,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how  many  pupils 
are  reciuired  to  secure  a  good  classification,  and  then  adapt  the  size 
of  the  edillce  to  the  accommodation  of  this  nuinl)er.  To  ascertain  this 
number  is  a  practical  problem.  It  is  easily  solved  by  experience. 
Every  intelligent  educator  understands  it.  All  would  not  of  course 
Ox  upon  exactly  the  same  number,  but  there  would  not  l)e  an  essential 
ditl'erence  of  opinion  among  experts.  The  able  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  Haven  thinks  that  both  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
grades  comliined  in  one  organization  in  one  building  reciuire  onl}' 
about  750  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classilication;  and  he 
bases  his  i-ecominendations  respecting  school  architecture  on  this  con- 
clusion. This  I  should  regard  as  the  minimum  numlier  for  the  purpose, 
if  I  must  talvc  in  pupils  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  our 
sj-stein  of  Grammar  Schools  includes  pupils  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  "Within  this  range,  I  consider  5UU  pupils  about  a  fair 
average  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classification,  and  a 
building  large  enougli  to  accommodate  this  number  is  my  standard 
for  a  Grammar  School  organized  as  ours  are.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
■woukl  never  build  one  larger  or  smaller;  I  should  i)ay  a  i)roper  regaixl 
to  otlier  considerations  in  every  particular  case  to  be  provitled  for. 
But  this  would  be  my  standiird,  all  variations  from  it  being  considered 
as  exceptions.  Kow,  what  sort  of  a  building  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose ?  I  answer,  a  building  nearly  resembling  the  Chapman  school- 
house  in  proportions  and  capacity,  being  three  stories  high,  ciid 
haviiif/  ti'ii  si-Ik iul-r<H mis,  and  a  hall  large  enough  to  scat  all  thr  juipils 
accommodated  in  tlie  school-rooms.  I  do  not  name  the  Chapman  as  a 
building  to  copy  in  all  details,  nor  yet  in  architectural  taste,  for  it  is 
by  no  means  a  model  in  respect  to  beauty  ;  but  I  refer  to  it  as  contain- 
ing the  essential  accommodations  for  a  Boston  Grammar  School. 
We  may  take  pride  in  showing  strangers  an  enormous  four-story 
school-house,  as  evidence  of  our  liberal  provisions  for  free  schools, 
but  we  cannot  all'ord  to  sacrifice  our  substantial  educatitnial  interests 
for  the  sake  of  any  sucii  gratilication.  We  do  not  want  mere  show 
schools  :  we  want  real  educating  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  strenuously  advocated  the  policy  of  large 
schools,  according  to  the  extent  of  my  limited  influence.  But  at  that 
time  the  question  was  not  l)etween  schools  of  live  liundred  pujiils  and 
scliools  of  a  llioiisaiid,  under  one  head,  but  between  those  of  two  or 
three  liundred  and  those  of  live  hundred.  What  was  then  deemed  a 
large  school  is  now  reckoned  (with  us)  a  small  school.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  ventured  to  pi-edict  that  the  increase  of  the  size  of  our  schools 
to  five  hundred  or  six  liundred  iiupils  under  one  master  would  elevate 
the  position  of  tie  master  and  secure  for  him  a  higher  salary, — a 
very  i;;:portaiit  consideration  in  scliool  ecf)iioiiiy.  My  aiitieipation.-5 
have  been  more  than  realized.  But  this  is  only  an  incidental  advan- 
tage of  large  scliools,  and  it  will  not  do  to  increase  tlie  size  of  schools 
■without  limit,  merely  to  create  responsible  situations  for  principals. 
Besides,  a  (irammar  School  of  live  hundred,  ■witlilhe  rdinary  Schools 
grouped  around  which  should  be  i)laced  under  the  same  heati,  is  as 
large  as  is  desirable  for  the  proper  suiiervision  of  one  iiriucipal. 

I  have  thus  protracted  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  liecause  it  seems 
to  me  a  topic  of  vilal  iiii])ortaiice,  and  if  what  I  have  said  shall  lead  to 
a  careful  consideration  of  it  by  the  School  Board  and  the  City  Council, 
ray  object  will  be  accomplished. 
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Plan  of  thk  Norcross  School-house. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  lot  of  land  bounded  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  streets,  the  principal  front  fticing  on  D 
Street.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment and  attic,  the  main  building  having  a  frontage  on  D  Street  of 
00  ft.  4  in.,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  CI  ft.  S  in.  In  the  centre 
of  the  D-strcct  and  rear  sides  is  an  avant  corps,  or  projection  from  the 
maiu  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  having  a  widtli  of  34  ft. 
The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  front, 
the  other  in  the  rear,  are  in  the  projections.  The  entrance  hall  ex- 
tends across  the  building  from  front  to  rear  and  is  22  ft.  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  and  scholars'  cloak-rooms  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  are 
two  school-rooms,  each  20  by  32  ft.  and  12  ft.  G  in.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  in  all,  has  its  separate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  5  by  17  ft.,  connecting  both  with  hall  and  school- room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  6  b.Y  10  ft.,  connecting  with  the  school- 
room. The  teachers'  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec- 
tions, a  broad  and  well  lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle  portion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing within  the  high  Mansard  roof,  is  devoted  to  a  hall  about  54  by 
SO  ft.  and  16  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises ;  in  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  appai'atus,  &c.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  from  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  space  is 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
finished  about  4  ft.  high  with  hard  wood.  It  is  larger  than  any 
other  school-house  hall  in  the  city. 

The  basement  is  10  ft.  high  in  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  yai'd  paving.  In  this  story  is  a  Committee  room  about 
17  by  30  ft.,  a  janitor's  room,  teachers'  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fuel  room,  and  two  play-rooms  for  scholars,  each  29 
hy  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  56  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
•teacher's  platform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther- 
mometer, blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  room,  with  neat  recep- 
'acles  for  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  walls  for  containing  chalk  and  other  necessarj'  articles. 

Each  school-room  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  pro- 
rided  with  inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  quantitj^ 
'jf  light.  All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  are  two  enamelled  iron  sinks  supplied 
with  Cochituate  water.  The  teachers'  closets  in  the  basement  are 
fitted  with  wash-bowls  and  water-closets.     The  school  privies  are 
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1.    First,  Second,  and  Third  Floors. 


S,  11.  School  Uoom.         C.  Clothes  Room.  T.  R.  Teacher's  Room.         P.  Platform. 


2.    Hall. 
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located  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  and  are  ^(pproached  by  a  covered  and 
screened  passage  from  tlu;  rear  entrance  of  the  building. 

All  tlie  standing  wood  work  is  of  a  Ijcautiful  brown  ash  wood. 
The  wood  is  gummed  to  fill  the  grain  and  then  oiled. 

The  building,  is  heated  by  a  low  pressure  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus. There  arc  two  tiibular  wronght-iron  steam  boilers  in  the  base- 
ment, which  ma}'  be  worked  conjointly  or  separately.  One  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  winter  weather.  There  are 
in  the  basement  connected  with  these  boilers,  twenty-six  stacks  of 
steam  radiators,  cacli  iu  a  separate  air-chamber.  Each  school-room 
is  connected  Avith  two  of  these  hot  air-chambers  by  means  of  tin 
pipes  and  registers  located  on  its  two  weather  sides.  The  hall  is 
also  connected  with  two  of  a  large  size.  Cold  out-door  air  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  ventiducts  to  each  hot  air-chamber  where  it  is 
moderately  warmed  bj'  being  strained  through  the  stack  of  radiators 
[see  accompanying  cut]  and  thence  passed  to  the  school-rooms.  The 
radiators  are  of  cast-iron;  the  whole  number  of  them  is  four  hun- 
dred, with  aggregate  of  four  thousand  feet  of  radiating  surface. 

The  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  sufficient  for  heating  pur- 
poses varies  from  three  to  Jive  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  fast  as 
the  steam  is  condensed,  it  is  returned  to  the  boilers  iu  the  form  of 
warm  water,  and  hence,  it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  Ijoilers  with  cold  water. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is  in  some  respects  different  from  that  in 
any  other  school  building  in  the  city.  Each  school-room  is  provided 
with  a  separate  ventiduct  li!  by  16  inches  in  the  clear,  constructed  of 
smoothly  planed  boards,  with  two  A^alves  opening  into  it,  one  near 
the  floor  and  the  other  near  the  ceiling.  These  valves  are  al^out  1 G 
by  24  inches.  Tlic  lower  one  is  to  be  kept  open  for  ordinary  venti- 
lation; the  upper  one  is  designed  to  be  opened  when  there  is  surplus 
heat  to  be  expelled.  Tlie  ventiducts,  although  connected  to  the 
rooms  by  the  valves  just  described,  are  located  iu  the  several  clothes- 
rooms,  and  are  extended  up  into  the  roof;  from  thence  the  foul  air 
escapes  tlu-ough  one  large  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
roof.  To  further  assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  school-i'ooms,  cloak- 
rooms and  lialls,  swivel  blinds  are  placed  over  all  the  doors,  and 
movable  glazed  sashes  are  inserted  in  the  partitions  on  the  hall 
side  of  the  cloak-rooms,  so  that  a  full  and  free  discharge  of  air  from 
the  school-rooms  may  be  effectual  without  a  draught,  the  air  passing 
out  of  the  school-rooms  rises  up  through  the  well-rooms  of  the  stair- 
cases, and  through  openings  iu  the  attic  ceiling  to  the  ejector  on  the 
roof. 

All  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  with  bricks,  the  ex- 
terior walls  are  faced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  trinnnings  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  basement  up  to  the  level  of  the  llrst  floor, 
the  belt  course  at  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  tablet  over 
the  ftont  entrance,  on  which  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  date 
of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  figures,  are  all  of  white  Con- 
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cord  granite.  The  coruice  is  of  wood,  witli  copper  gutters.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  slates  and  tin,  th<P  Mansard  roof  is  covered 
with  an  ornamental  cast-iron  snow  guard.  The  yard  is  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  iron  fence  on  the  D  and  Fifth  street  sides,  and  by  a 
brick  wall  eight  feet  high  on  the  other  two  sides. 

The  accompanying  perspective  view  shows  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  edifice.  It  is  compact  in  form,  and  is  solid  and  substantial 
in  character,  rather  than  pretentious  and  showy.  The  excellence  of 
the  m;iterials  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Avork  in  every  particular  from  "  turret  to  foundation  stone,"  may  be 
appreciated  to  some  extent  by  reference  to  the  specifications  in  detail 
Avhlch  follow  this  description. 

William  Sayward  was  the  contractor  for  the  mason  work,  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Shaw  were  the  contractors  for  the  carpenter  work, 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  "Walker  &  Co.  for  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  fur- 
niture was  made  by  Joseph  L.  Ross.  All  these  contractors  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride,  as  skilful  and  honest  meclianics,  to  their  work  on 
this  building.  In  material  and  woi'kmanship  it  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  school  edifice  in  this  country.  The  whole  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  lot,  but  including  furniture,  is  about  $85,000. 

The  ]io::orable  ex-ma3-or  (Otis  Norcross)  whose  name  the  school  is 
hereafter  to  bear,  has  given  to  it,  besides  a  large  clock  for  the  hall, 
and  a  library  of  reference  books  costing  .$100,  the  sum  of  .$500,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  annually  for  tlie  piircliasc^  of 
such  library  and  reference  books  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Committee, 
and  the  Master  may  deem  most  desirable. 


Statistics  &c.,  ov  the  Public  Schools  of  Bostox. 

185.3-5-1.  1866-67. 

Valuation  of  real  estate S127,7.30,200  00         $225,767,215  00 

Personal  estate 99,28.3,000  00  180,u'.i5,130  00 

Total   227,013,200  00  415,302,345  00 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools 273,251  75  781,280  60 

Viz:  for  salaries  of  teachers 192,704  05  492,796  66 

Incidental  expenses    57,960  46  186,908  85 

School-houses 22,587  24  101,575  09 

Cost  per  scholar 11  12  27  90 

Salary  of  superintendent 2,500  00  4.000  00 

"              (3)  iiigli  school  masters  (2d  year),              2,400  00  4,000  00 
"              (5)          "         Sub-masters    "                      1,800  00  3,000  00 
"              (9)          "         Usiiers              "                      1,500  00  2,200  00 
"            (22)  Gram,  scliool  masters  "                      1,800  00  2,800  00 
"            (15)          "         Sub-masters    "                      1,200  00  2,20000 
(9)          "         Ushers              "                         900  00  1,600  00 
"         (279)  Assistants  Gram.  Seh.   "                        300  00  650  00 
(259)  Trim,  school  teachers   "                         300  00  650  00 
Teachers  of  sewing  (12  in  all)  av- 
erage  .» 200  00  387  00 

"         Teachers  of  Music  (in   primary  school 2,500  00 

"                    "            Vocal  and  physical  gymnastics 4,800  00 

"                    "            Drawing ." 1,800  00 

Total  number  of  Teachers  —  male 67 

"            "                   "            female 563 

"             "             Pupils 28,126 

Assessor's  valuation  of  school-houses  and  groun«ls S1,G73.G00  00 


PLANS   OF  SCIldbL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 


NORWICH    FREE    ACADEMY. 

The  Norwich  Fkee  Academy  represented  on  pages  oc- 

cupies one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  Evan  Burdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Library,  for  the  supply 
of  which.  Gen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000. 

The, Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  left,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it. 

For  convenience  of  access,  for  spaciousness  of  halls  and  class  rooms, 
for  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  seating,  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CE.NTKAL    DISl'RICT    SCHOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  pages  was  erected  by  the 

Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommodate  a  graded  system  of  schools  ; 
there  being  six  rooms,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de- 
partments.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  14  ft.  by 
14  ft.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  en- 
closed with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.     The  cost  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommodate  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  houses  erected  for  a  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
accommodating  112  pupils  divided  into  two  classes  or  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross's  school-furniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  the  site  was  $3,000 
Mr.  E.  Burdick    Architect. 
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Fig.  2.— Basement. 

A. — Furnace  Room. 

B. — Laboratoiy. 

C. — Cob]  Room. 

Z).— r.oy.s'  Play  Room. 

£;.— Girls'  Play  Room. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b. — Area  Windows. 

c. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Basement  Staiis. 

e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 

/. — Fire  Place. 

^  — Iron  Columns. 


Fig.  3.— First  Floor. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Entrance 
B.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Ila'l. 
£>.— Boys'  Clothes-room, 
£.— Girls'       "         •' 
F. — Lecture  Room. 
G. — Library. 
//.—Hall. 
/.—Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

c.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  d. — Teachers'  Closets- 
e. — Laboratory  Stairs. 
/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 
h. — Iron  Columns. 
i. — A  ppra-atus. 
k. — Book  Case. 

Fig.  4. — Second  and  Third 
Floors. 

A. — Teachers'  Room. 
«.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — Recitation  Room. 
E. — Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
G.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stair.?. 

b.  h.  b. — Roofs. 
c. — Ventiducts. 

d. — Iron  Columns. 
e. — Book  Cases. 


skinner  school,  new  haven.  ^57 

Plans  of  School-Houses  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Skinner  School. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Aaron  N.  Skinner,  former  Mayor, 
and  an  earnest  friend  of  public  schools,  erected  in  18G7,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
including  lot,  fence,  &c.,  is  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Summer  streets. 

The  main  building  is  seventy  by  eighty-eight  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  projection  in  front  five  by  twenty-two  feet,  which,  besides  extending 
the  hall,  gives  closets  on  each  side  for  teachers'  clothing  and  for  storing  books, 
maps,  &c.  In  the  rear  there  is  an  addition  sixteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  which, 
besides  a  recitation-room  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains  the 
stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  from  the  main  building  by  a  wall, 
will,  in  case  of  fire,  be  the  last  to  bo  destroyed.  Tlie  three  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  are  connected  by  doorwaj's,  leaving  a  passage-wa_y  round  the  entire 
building,  near  the  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  fire. 
Tiie  furnaces  being  all  in  tlie  centre  of  the  building,  fire  can  only  commence 
there,  in  which  case  the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a  safe  egress  through 
these  doors  to  the  protected  staircases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors  are  placed  at 
these  opening.s,  one  opening  into  each  room,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoin- 
ing rooms  as  etfectually  as  a  brick  wall. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet  wide  is  formed  by 
running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet  high,  in  which  the  3'ounger  children 
hang  their  clothing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms 
for  the  older  children  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  the  space  of  two 
school-rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre,  an  arrangement 
conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety.  Each  furnace  heats  three  rooms  on 
one  floor.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  air  from  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  rear  addition,  into  which  air  is  freely  admitted  through  two  windows  cov- 
ered with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at  the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass 
under  the  floor  of  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturb- 
ance from  outside  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  chimneys,  each  two  feet  square 
inside,  up  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  one  for 
each  fiirnace.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  registers  opeinng  into  these  chim- 
neys, the  heat  of  the  smoke-pipe  producing  a  ver}'  strong  draft. 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  the  hall,  bj'  means  of  which  rooms 
can  at  any  time  be  cooled  off  by  shutting  its  register  and  opening  that  in  the 
hall. 

Tlie  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dressing-rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
into  the  halls  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood,  except  the  floors,  which 
are  j^ellow  pine. 

Several  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  school 
buildings  of  Xew  Haven,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Skinner 
School,  of  a  room  for  only  fifty  scholars  under  a  class  teacher.  In  the  Eaton 
School,  the  large  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two 
each.     And   in   the  Webster   School,  two  large  rooms  in  the  octagon   hav6 
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been  made  into  four  very  convcnieDt  rooms;  and  tlie  large  room  in  the 
Sc'coud  floor  of  the  main  Ijuildiiig  has  been  divided.  This  is  tlie  final  change  in 
the  original  plan  on  which  the  Eaton  and  Webster  Schools  were  inaugurated, 
of  having  large  rooms  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  with  one  or  two  assistants 
whj  heard  these  classes  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining  It  is  now  found  that 
liettcr  teaching  and  better  discipline  is  obtained  in  moms  containing  about  firty 
scholars,  entirely  under  one  teacher's  control,  a  system  whicii  now  exists  in  all 
our  schools. — D.  G.  Gilman^v  Rqxrrt  j'ur  18()7. 


l'A^^:Ml;NT. 

A.  Air  chamber.       B.  Boys'  Clothes  room.       G.  Girls'  Dressing  room. 
J.  Jnnitor's  room.        F.  Fiininces. 


C.  Conl  rooir. 
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Second-  Floor. 

■  ^-.  Indicates  a  Recitation  rcoiii  cjnnccted  with  the  Principal's.     All  other  rooms  on  this  floor 

are  Schuol  rooms.    The  rooms  in  the  first  floor  correspond. 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 
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School-Houses  in  San  Francisco. 

Lincoln  School. 

The  Lincoln  School  building  was  completed  in  August,  1865,  and  cost,  in- 
cluding furniture,  $100,000.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  accom- 
modates one  thousand  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  large  hall  in  the  attic  story.  It 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  square,  and  is  inclosed  in  front  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a-half 
feet  long,  by  sixty-three  and  a-half  feet  wide  in  the  body ;  the  wings  are 
eighteen  by  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superficial  area  of  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  with  a  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  terminating  with 
a  Mansard  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  surrounded  with  a  bal- 
ustrade. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  and  principal  story  are  two  feet  thick;  above  that, 
they  are  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  joists  of  all  the  floors  are  three  by  seven- 
teen inches.  The  height  of  the  basement  in  the  clear  is  eleven  feet ;  principal 
and  second  stories,  fifteen  feet ;  while  the  attic  or  assembly  hall,  which  forms 
one  room  throughout  the  building,  is  eighteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

T 


Basement  and  Yards. 
.\  1.  Boys' gymnasium.     A  2.  Cirls' gymniisiiim.     B    Halls.     C.  Store  rooms 


Janitor's  room. 


D.  Furnace  rooms. 
H.  Girls'  yard.     F.  Lavatories.     G.  Frnnt  yards.     H.  Boys'  yard. 
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Four  capacious  stairways  communicate  between  the  basement  and  the  attic. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  the  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  and  convenient,  and 
consist  of  ten  large  doorways — four  in  front,  just  at  each  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  six  in  the  rear,  four  of  them  corresponding  with  those  in  front,  giving 
an  extent  for  these  purposes  of  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth. 


A.  Recitation  rooms. 


First  Floor. 
B.  Wardrobe  rooms.    C.  Teachers'  rooms.    D.  Vestibules. 


The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  ground  glass,  which  dispenses  with  curtains  and  blinds  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  through  the  apertures  near  the  doors,  which  are  regulated  by  reg- 
isters, while  the  impure  air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceiling. 

The  distribution  of  area  on  the  principal  and  second  floor  is  uniform,  each 
containing  six  school-rooms  of  twenty-nine  by  thirty-four  feet ;  six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms,  six  and 
a  half  by  nine  feet ;  and  two  halls,  eleven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  through 
the  building  transversely,  with  stairways  at  each  end,  reaching  to  the  attic  or 
assembly  hall.  The  attic  is  in  one  room,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accommodate  sixty  pupils  each.  All  the  wardrobe  rooms  are  suppUed  with 
marble  top  wash-stands  and  water. 
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Second  Floor. 


Abeembly  Hall. 
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DENMAN  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  Denman  School  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $78,000,  in- 
cluding furniture,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  school  in 
1851,  was  afterwards  City  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  school.  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  girls,  and  accommodates  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram  of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  feet  by 
sixty-one  feet,  having  its  entrance  on  the  long  sides,  in  projecting  portions,  each 
twenty-nine  feet  by  three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  being  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  second  and  third  stories,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  besides  the  attic,  which  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  contains  si-xteen  Luthern  windows  in  its  inclined  sides, 
and  six  in  the  projecting  portions  of  the  two  fronts. 

The  distribution  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  is  uniform,  each  con- 
taining four  school-rooms  of  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet ;  four  wardrobe 
rooms  of  six  and  a  half  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms  of 
six  and  a  half  by  nine  feet;  and  a  hall,  eleven  feet  wide,  through  the  centre  of 
the  building,  transversely,  with  easy,  spacious  stairways  at  each  end,  which 
extend  to  the  attic  and  discharge  below  by  four  spacious  doors. 
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Basement  and  Yard. 
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The  attic  contains  two  recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-seven  by  thirty-three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  an  assembly  room  capable  of  accommodating  the  entire 
school 

Fresh  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  the  floor,  and  regulated  by 
registers,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  allowed  to  escape  through  ventilators  near 
the  ceiling. 


First,  Second  and  Third  Floors. 
A  A.  Recitation  rooms.     B  B.  Clothes  rooms.     C.  C.  Teachers'  rooms.      D.  Hall. 
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A  A.  Gymnasiums.      D.  Assembly  Hall.      B  B.  Clothes  rooms.      C.  Closets. 
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Plan  of  St.  Philip  School,  Ne\v  Orleaxs,  La. 

St.  Philip  Public  School  for  Boys  is  situated  in  Second  Municipality,  on  St. 
Philip  street.  The  building  is  57  X  159  feet — two  stories,  and  a  basement, 
which  is  used  with  the  yard  for  exercise.  There  are  fourteen  rooms,  six  of 
which  are  34.  5  X  26|,  and  eight  are  28|  X  28.1 — all  furnished  with  the  best 
stvle  of  seats  and  desks. 
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Plan  op  Gramjiar  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  Public  School-house  on  the  corner  of  Centre 
and  Walnut  streets  are  52  feet  front  by  77^  feet  deep,  with  a  wing  on  each  side 
for  stairs,  closets  and  halls,  7  i  by  34  feet  deep.  On  the  first  floor,  besides  an 
office  for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  (B,)  the  Superintendent,  (C,)  and  Secretary,  (D,) 
there  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  24x30,  with  a  pupil  cloak-room  5ixl0  feet 
and  a  teachers'  room  6^  x  8  feet  attached.  On  the  second  and  third  floor  are 
four  rooms  of  the  same  size,  with  similar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  the  fourth 
floor  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  and  one  large  hall,  (D,)  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  the  additional  capacity  of  the  school-rooms  by  sliding  the  partitions 
into  the  walls. 

Around  three  sides  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platform  for  recitations, 
and  on  the  fourth  for  the  teacher.  Into  the  walls,  in  the  place  of  blackened  or 
other  prepared  dark  surface,  are  set  large  slates  for  demonstrative  exercises. 

Each  story  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  and  every  requirement  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  health,  and  secui-ity  against  fire  or  panic.  The  stairs  are  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  running  up  half  way  to  a  platform,  and  thence  to  the 
floor  above,  with  solid  partitions  dividing  the  difierent  flights — preventing 
sliding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  roof;  and  galvanized  iron  cor- 
nice, and  furnished  with  the  best  style  of  seats  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
exclusive  of  lot  valued  at  $12,000. 
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First  Floor. 


A.  School-room.        B.  Trustees'  room.        C.  Superintendent's  office.        D.  Secretary's 
office.        a.  Pupils'  cloak-room.        b.  Teachers'  room. 


Second  Floor. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
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Thiud  Floor. 


A.  School-room.        a.  Pupils'  sink-room.        b.  Teachers'  room. 
E.  Assembly  room,  enlarged  by  sfiding  partitions. 


Fourth  Floor. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Fig.   1. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  the  Fuilding  designed  for  the  Public  High 

School  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  building  in  its  extreme  length  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet;  and  in  its 
extreme  width  eighty-four  feet,  including  towers  and  transepts.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  eighty-four  feet,  by  sixty-seven  ;  main  height  seventy-one  feet ;  and  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  eighty-six  feet.  Front  square  tower,  used  respectively  in 
each  story  for  reception  room,  library,  museum,  and  astronomical  observatory,  is 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  high.  Octagonal  tower  flanking  each  corner,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  high.  Tlie  wings  or  transepts  on  the  sides,  are  thirteen  by 
seventeen  feet,  with  large  gothic  windows,  seven  by  thirty-four  feet.  A  similar 
window  is  in  the  large  square  front  tower.  All  the  windows  have  large  cast  iron 
hood  moldings  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ;  buttress  caps,  string  courses,  and 
wall  copings,  also  of  cast  iron,  and  finished  in  the  same  manner ;  the  roof  is  covered 
with  slate,  with  copper  gutters. 
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Fig.   2. 


Transverse  and  longitudinal  halls,  divide  the  first  and  second  stories  into  four 
rooms  tacb,  and  each  room  is  capable  of  accommodating  seventy  scholars. 

The  desks  are  supported  in  an  entire  new  style,  by  means  of  a  cast  iron  peristyle, 
with  large  pedestal  and  four  claws  for  screws.  The  peristyle  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  desk,  adding  much  to  the  comfort,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  free  ventilation  of 
the  room.  The  desks  are  made  of  cherry  and  varnished.  The  chairs,  which  are 
on  the  arm  chair  fashion,  are  supported  similarly  to  desks,  move  on  a  pivot  so  as 
to  turn  one-quarter  way  round,  and  the  iron  work  of  both  desk  and  chairs  are 
neatly  bronzed. 

Wardrobe  rooms  in  the  towers,  are  attached  to  each  school-room,  with  hydrant, 
and  iron  sinks  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room  in  the  basement,  is  sixty-one  feet 
by  thirty-one  feet,  with  apparatus  rooms  in  towers,  with  sinks  and  water;  also. 
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Fig.  3. 
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SECOND  STORY 


two  fire  places  at  eacli  end  of  the  room  for  experiments  in  chemistry  and  philosophy 
There  are  stairs  leading  directly  to  the  philosophical  and  chemical  lecture-room. 
The  other  basement  is  used  by  three  furnaces  for  heating  the  building. 

The  upper,  or  great  hall  in  the  third  story,  being  the  full  size  of  the  building,  is 
large  and  commodious,  capable  of  accommodating  six  hundred  persons.  A  large 
platform,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  building  is  at  the  south  end  of 
the  hall,  to  be  used  by  scholars  on  examination  day,  and  for  recitation,  declama- 
tion, and  reading  their  exercises ;  also,  for  a  stand  for  lecturers.  There  is  a  retir- 
ing room  behind  the  platform  in  the  front  tower,  for  schciars  to  prepare  themselves 
for  performing  respective  parts  in  dialogue,  &c.  From  this  retiring  room  a  flight 
of  stairs  ascends  to  the  astronomical  observatory. 

The  rooms  in  the  octagonal  towers  of  the  third  story  are  intended  for  committee 
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rooms  for  directory,  or  for  private  conference  of  teachers  and  parents,  or  friends, 
at  general  exercise,  or  on  examination  day.  There  are  two  museum  rooms  in  the 
second  story  of  the  transepts,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females. 

The  entrance  or  reception  room,  for  strangers  and  parents,  is  in  the  first  story 
of  the  observatory,  or  front  square  tower  on  Olive  street.  Over  the  reception 
room  is  the  library  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  ventilation  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
latest  improvements  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stair.s  are  broad  and  direct,  giving 
free  and  easy  access  to,  and  from  the  building  at  all  times,  and  securing  against 
all  accidents  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  &c. 

All  the  finishing  of  the  sehool-rootns  ntid  halls,  are  grained  oak,  and  varnished. 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  double  clothes'  hooks  ;  halls  with  umbrella 
racks,  troughs,  and  places  for  overshoes,  all  made  of  cherry  and  varnished. 
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Plan  of  the  "Wells  School,  Chicago. 

The  Wells  School  building,  so  called  in  honor  of  William  H.  Wells,  the 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  located  in  the  West  Division,  three  miles 
from  the  Court  House,  near  the  centre  of  a  lot  having  a  frontage  on  Reuben 
street  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  feet  on  Cornelia  street.  It  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 
pupils,  distributed  through-  fourteen  rooms,  each  furnished  with  sixty-three 
single  seats  and  desks.     Total  cost,  $45,575.00. 

The  building  is  69  x  87  feet  on  the  ground,  four  stories  besides  the  basement, 
each  floor  being  divided  by  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  27  x33  feet  each, 
having  a  wardrobe  (B)  for  the  pupils  and  a  teachers'  closet  (C)  attached,  except 
the  fourth  floor,-which  has  two  rooms  of  the  same  character,  and  an  assembly 
hall  (E)  65  X  23  feet  in  area. 

The  school-rooms  are  wainscoted  five  feet  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feet  high, 
grained  and  varnished.  Every  room  is  ventilated  by  large  shafts  in  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  warmed  by  a  low  pressure  steam  apparatus, 
the  boiler  being  located  in  a  separate  building  in  the  rear. 


First  Floor. 
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WELLS  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Erected  IdGli.     Cost,  (uxcluaivu  of  lot,)  S-i;t,4-J:i.)     945  seats. 
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Wells  School,  Chicago. 


Second  and  Third  Floors. 


FouKXH  Floor. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Erected    1S6T.     Cust,   (exclusive   of  lot.)   S17,(i74.92.     •1-lri  seats. 


Plan  of  Cottage  Grove  School,  Douglas  Place,  Chicago. 

The  Cottage  Grove  School  building,  erected  in  1866-67,  is  located  on  Douglas 
Place,  near  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  200  x  231  feet,  finely 
shaded  by  native  forest  trees.     Total  cost,  (including  lot,  $6,400,)  $24,094.92. 


The  building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  77xby  68i  feet  on  the  ground, 
with  four  school-rooms,  (A)  each  27x33  feet,  with  a  wardrobe  (B)  attached, 
5  X  27,  and  teachers'  closet,  (C)  on  each  floor — and  a  reception  room  (E)  in  front 
on  the  second  floor,  10  x  23  feet.  Each  room  is  provided  with  single  seats  and 
desks ;    and  the  whole  is  heated  by  one  Lawson  furnace  and  four  stoves. 
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ONION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI.  535 

Plans  and  Descriptions  of  Union  School  House,  Ypsilanii,  Michigan. 

This  edifice  stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  square  in  tlie  central  part  of  the 
city  of  Ypsilanti,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  healthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  building  has  a  transept  of  120  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  transept  of  95  feet,  and  through  the  end  compartments  of  68  feet.  The  first 
story  of  the  building  which  is  20  feet  high  in  the  ckar,  contains  a  large  room,  90 
by  45  feet,  used  for  public  exercises,  chapel,  &c.,  four  primary  school  rooms,  with 
necessary  clothes  rooms,  and  two  main  transverse  corridors,  running  entirely 
through  the  building,  each  12  feet  wide.  The  large  room  is  a  clear  and  uninter- 
rupted space,  without  column  or  pillar  of  any  kind  to  intercept  the  view. 

The  second  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  class 
rooms,  each  41  by  22  feet,  four  recitation  rooms,  library,  apparatus  room  and 
necessary  clothes  room.  In  this  story  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  runs  longi- 
tudinally through  the  building,  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  story  contains  one  class  room  45  by  41  feet,  one  do.  35  1-2  by  28  1-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  three  recitation  rooms,  suit  of  rooms  for  janitor's 
residence,  clothes  rooms,  corridors,  &c.,  the  latter  being  ari'anged  as  in  the 
second  story.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  16  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
Tlie  first  story  is  raised  6  feet  above  the  level  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
story  under  which  will  be  occupied  by  heating  apparatus,  storage  and  fuel  rooms. 

The  elevation  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  can  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  quoins  in  the  corners, 
the  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  the  cornice,  the  architave  mouldings,  belt 
courses,  &c.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  stone, — the  remainder  of  the 
work  being  of  hand  pressed  brick. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  this  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  the  large  room  or  chapel  is  placed  in  the  first,  instead  of  as  is 
usual,  in  the  third  or  upper  story.  This  is  infinitely  more  convenient  and  safe, 
than  it  is  to  require  an  entire  congregation  at  commencement  or  other  exercises, 
to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  building.  It  is  also  more  desirable,  as  the  infant 
children  can  be  taken  into  the  room  on  all  occasions,  without  danger  to  them, 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  tutors  are  afraid  to  do.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  infant  children  have  access  to  their  school  room  by  side  doors,  independent 
of  the  main  halls  which  are  used  by  the  older  scholars,  also  a  very  desirable  ar- 
rangement. The  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  access  to,  and  egress  from, 
the  school  is  secured,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
unite  when  required  during  their  studies,  and  separate  again  to  their  respective 
class  rooms  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.  Constructively  also  it  has  several 
advantages.  Requiring  strong  interior  walls,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing up  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  flues  in  them,  instead  of  in  outside  walls, 
thereby  securing  more  sure  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  flues,  both 
injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  doubt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
doors  to  all  rooms  are  made  with  a  swinging  panel  over  the  transom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  of  halls  and  rooms,  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  is  gained.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  hollow  and  plastered 
into  the  brick  work.  The  staircases  are  wide  and  easy  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  discharge  the  entire  number  of  scholars  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 
The  plans  have  been  originated,  matured  and  carried  out,  by  Messrs.  Jordan 
&  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Fig.  2 Plan  op  Basement. 
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A  A— Halls. 

B  B  B  B— Furnaces. 

C — Jauitor's  Room. 


Fig.  3. — Plan  of  Fibst  Stoky. 


A  A— Halls. 

B — Chapel,  or  Hall  for  general  exercises. 

CCCC — Primary  Rooms. 

DD — Clothes  Rooms. 


Scale  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 
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UNION  PUBLIC   SCHOOL,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN, 
Fig.  i — Second  Story  Plak. 


AAAA— Halls. 

B  B  B— Class  Rooms. 

CCC — Recitation  Rooms. 

D — Library. 

E — Apparatus  Room. 

F — Clothes  Rooms. 

Pig.  i. — Thikd  Stouy  Plan. 


Scale  40  ft.  to  1  inch. 


AAAA— naU.s. 
BBBB— Class  Rooms. 
CCC — Recitation  Rooms. 
DD— Tutors'  Rooms. 
EE— Clothes  Rooms. 


Plans  of  Union  School-house  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
The  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square — in  the  center  of  which  ( Figure  2) 
the  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  eflect.  The  portion  in  the  rear 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 


Fig.  2.    Grounds. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  besides  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
story,  which  is  finished  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
of  the  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  class-rooms,  (A.) 
each  36  by  ST  feet— those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boys- 
each  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  Ubrary,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
appropriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  flues,  (Y.)  and  the  entire  building  is  heated  by  au-,  warmed  by  fiir- 
naces  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  the  school  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Ann  Arbor. 
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Fig.  3.     First  and  Second  FtooRs. 
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Plans  of  Hughes'  City  High  School  of  Cincinnatl 

The  Hughes  City  High  School  is  one  of  two  Public  High  Schools, 
pustained  partly  out  of  two  trust  estates,  known  as  the  "  Woodward" 
and  "Hughes"  Funds,  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  i!s  system 
of  public  instruction.  This  system  has  grown  up  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  since  1828-9,  when  Col.  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act.  imposing  a  tax  of  $7,000 
upon  the  city,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
and  an  annual  tax  of  $7,000  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  State  appropriation,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  act,  the  system  was  commenced,  and  in  1&34. 
it  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  to  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  tiie 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  ^96,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advance  ol'  the  then  gen- 
erally received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
number  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
tor  each  ward,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof 

In  1845,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  difi'erent 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  the 
charge  of  Prof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1S53.)  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850.  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  "whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend all  the  common  schools  of  the  city.  and.  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  progress  and  well  being  of  said  schools." 

In  1852,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  $300,000. 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000.  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  High  Schools,  in  ditferent  sections  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  lor  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fifth-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000.  and  a  building,  of  which  the  following  diagrams 
present  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1S53, 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  schools — one  for  each  of  the  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 
city  is  divided  for  school  purposes.  Each  school  is  classified  into  four 
sections  or  grades,  and  the  pujjils  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  next  high- 
est on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year.  In  1850,  there  were 
6,740  pupils,  under  148  teachers,  of  whom  124  were  females. 

II.  German  English  Schools — three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
special  accommodations  of  children  born  of  German  parent.s — and  who 
are  taught  both  ihe  German  and  English  language.  In  1850,  there  were 
tiiree  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-three  hundred  pupils. 

III.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  pro- 
vide this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  the  day  schools, 
and  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1650, 
there  were  six  schools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  tu 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  jjupils. 

IV.  High  SchooLs — of  which  there  are  now  (1853)  two. 
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Fig.  2. — Basement 
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Fig.  3. — First  Floor. 
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Fig.  4.— Second  Floor. 
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Plans  of  Woodward  High  School. 

This  beautiful  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  is  located  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin  street,  on  the  south  by  Woodward  street,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  solid  but- 
tresses running  the  height  of  the  building  and  terminating  with  ornamental  pina- 
cles.  The  windows  are  of  rich  tracery,  but  sufficiently  massive  to  give  an  idea  of 
strength, — and  quite  unlike  the  cobweb  effect  usually  produced  by  cast  iron  imita- 
tions of  stone.  The  external  decorations  are  very  rich,  and  possess  those  bold  and 
artistic  outlines  so  peculiar  to  the  style.  The  roof  is  of  singular  but  pleasing  con- 
struction, steep  and  lofty,  covered  entirely  with  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rich  ap- 
I)earance,  and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridge  work.  In  conception,  and  execution, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  class  of  colle- 
giate buildings  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  States. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  comprises  philosophical  and  ap- 
paratus rooms,  large  and  well-regulated  cliainljc  rs  for  the  he;itiiig  a|)paratus,  fuel, 
&c. ;  and  the  approach  to  it  is  liy  a  cnntiiiuanco  of  tiie  grand  staircases,  reiidfring 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  acetssible  and  well-vciitildted  and  lighted  as  any 
other. 
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The  ground  floor  has  eutrances  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  leading  to  spacious 
corridors,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  building, — the  intersec- 
tion being  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  arches  on  each  side,  produc- 
ing an  imposing  effect.  On  this  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  each  36  feet  by 
28  feet,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  doors  so 
located  that  the  scholars  face  any  one  who  enters.  Contiguous  to  each  class  room 
is  a  commodious  cloak  room,  accessible  both  to  the  corridors  and  class  rooms.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  features  of  the  building  is  the  stair- 
cases. There  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  to  each  side  of  the  building.  They 
extend  from  the  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  terminate  in  two 
beautiful  towers,  which  add  materially  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  These 
staircases  are  wide,  of  very  easy  ascent,  and,  in  their  form  of  construction,  with  the 
arching  overhead,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  But  this  is  their  least  merit ; 
located  as  they  are,  they  afford  an  entrance  on  each  side  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  to  the  latter,  do  not  mar  its  beauty  or  comfort  by  break- 
ing up  any  portion  of  its  space.  Another  invaluable  result  from  this  treatment,  is 
security  in  case  of  fire.  Two  large  staircases  so  situated,  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and,  •'•'hough  attached  to,  practically  isolated  from  the   iiriii  body  of  the 
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building,  present  the  best  safeguard,  and  render  impossible  the  terrible  calamities 
which  have  more  than  once  resulted  in  our  schools  from  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. 

The  second  floor  is  identical  in  its  arrangement  with  the  first. 

The  third  floor  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lecture  hall,  the  staircases  which 
flank  and  give  access  to  it,  and  two  ante-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  accessible  both 
from  stairs  and  lecture  hall.  This  lecture  hall  is,  without  exception,  the  grandest 
room  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Its  entire  dimen- 
sions are  83  feet  by  68  feet,  irrespective  of  the  galleries,  which  are  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged over  the  ante-rooms,  and  in  the  space  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-rooms  and  that  of  the  lecture  hall,  the  height  of  the  latter  being  25  feet. 
The  effect  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  the  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arched 
recess.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windows  of  rich  Gothic  tracery,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  ceiling  formed  of  oak  leaves  crossing  each  otlu-r  with  hand- 
some rosettes  at  their  intersection,  and  deep-sunk  panels  of  a  dark  blue  color,  the 
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rich  wainscotting  of  the  walls,  and  handsomely  devised  doorways,  present  altogether 
an  appearance  of  unusual  beauty.  The  artistic  peculiarities  of  the  Tudor  style  of 
Gothic  have  been  faithfully  carried  into  the  minutest  features  of  this  structure, 
both  internally  and  externally  ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  admixture  of  other 
styles  produces  that  charming  effect  of  harmony  and  unity  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  this  building. 

The  enclosure  of  the  area,  on  the  Franklin  street  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothic  design,  resting  upon  a  bold  plinth  of  Dayton  stone. 
The  piers  which  flank  the  enclosure  at  each  end,  and  the  central  gate  piers,  are 
also  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beautiful  design,  and  richly  carved  and  ornamented. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  very  near  S-14,000,  including  four  furnaces  for 
warming,  gas  fixtures,  &c. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure,  including  fence,  walls,  railing,  grading,  &c., 
was  $53,000.  It  was  designed  and  superintended  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  architect, 
and  erected  by  Daniel  Lavery,  contractor,  under  the  foremanship  of  John  Tay- 
lor,— all  of  Cincinnati. 
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Improvements    in   the   Plans   and    Construction   of  Pcblic 
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LETTER   FROM   EDWARD   SHIPPEN,   ESQ.,    PRESIDENT   OP   THE   BOARD   OP 
CONTROLLERS   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  large,  older,  and  closely  built  cities  of  the  United  States  suffer  in  compar- 
ison with  their  junior  sisters  in  regard  to  their  facilities  for  the  placing  of  School- 
edifices.  In  the  new  cities  tliere  is  ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  space  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  in  convenient  localities — not  so  however  with  the  old.  School- 
houses  should  be  fixed  at  centres  of  defined  school-districts.  In  the  old  cities, 
this  is  impracticable,  as  in  Philadelphia  for  instance,  at  least  in  the  city  proper. 
Consequently  there  has  been  built  comparatively  few  School  edifices  for  the 
public  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  length  it  became  essential,  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand,  that  buildings  of  all  conceivable  plan,  kind,  and  description, 
from  the  rope  walk  to  the  stable,  from  factory  to  the  private  residence,  should 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  The  School  Controllers  eventually  took  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
their  constituency  had  a  right  to  be  lodged  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy  and  con- 
venient School-houses,  that  they  had  a  right  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  mankind  free  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  The  Controllers 
claimed  that  one  million  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
that  so  much  more  was  required  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new 
edifices.  The  claim  was  heeded,  the  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
large  enough,  but  as  large  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  erected  upon  the  most  approved  modern  models ;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utUity,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
the  edifices  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  other  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  aU  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
structures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Philadelphia  Sdiool  Board  of  1867  gives  seventeen  well 
executed  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely  decided  that  among  other  points  should  be  attentively  regarded  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

Proper  economy,  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi- 
tectural design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  should  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  "  confectionery  "  as  well  as  the  milHnery  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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That  the  School  structures  should  be  erected  with  a  view  to  durability,  and 
the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  repair. 

That  whenever  the  location  permitted,  the  building  should  stand  alone,  for 
convenience,  for  light,  and  for  ventilation. 

That  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating  and  ventilation  should 
oe  adopted. 

That  all  buildings  should  have,  when  the  size  and  location  of  lot  admitted, 
light  to  each  room  from  two  exterior  sides. 

That  staircases  of  easy  ascent  should  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress  should  be  aflbrded,  so  that  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm  a  whole  School  might  be  cleared  instantly  of  its  inmates 
without  confusion  or  danger. 

That  each  class-room  should  have  accommodation  for  hats  and  cloaks  conve- 
niently located. 

That  each  class-room  should  be  able  to  dismiss  directly  into  tlie  hall  or  stair- 
ways. 

That  the  hardware  for  School  buildings  should  be  suitable  for  constant  and 
unusual  use;  and  that  in  all  other  particulars,  regard  should  be  had  to  utility, 
econom}-,  convenience,  and  appearances. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  plans  in  Philadelphia  for  buildings  was  changed  so  as 
to  permit  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
Schools,  to  obtain  them  without  being  obliged  to  advertise  for  competition. 
The  practical  result  of  the  old  system  had  proven  most  unfortunate,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  architects  were  averse  to  competition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  spend  their  talent,  time,  labor,  and  money  upon  plans,  at  the 
risk  of  rejection ;  the  effect  therefore  of  the  advertising  system  was  to  deprive 
the  city  of  the  .services  of  very  manj-  architects  of  acknowledged  abilitj',  and 
to  narrow  down  the  competition  to  a  very  limited  number. 

The  various  Boards  of  School  Directors  have  been  consulted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Property,  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  Schools,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  believed  without  exception,  the  plans  adopted  for  new 
School-houses  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Directors. 

The  Committee  on  Property  gained  many  useful  hints  and  suggestions  with 
respect  to  School-houses,  on  their  visits  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  our  edifice.", 
when  finished,  will  equal  any  in  the  country  in  their  adaptation  to  School  pur- 
poses; that  they  will  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  our  city;  and  that  they  will, 
by  reason  of  the  care  taken  in  the  matters  of  warming,  light,  and  ventilation, 
preserve  the  health  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  have  in  the  past  been  stored 
in  factories,  churches,  and  dwellings  rented  for  educational  purposes. 

It  seems  to  bo  the  opinion  of  teachcns,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  the  care 
and  supervision  of  Schools  in  cities,  that  no  School  edifice  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  at  one  time  all  the  pupils  of  the 
School ;  that  every  room  should  bo  well  lighted,  and  that,  when  practicable, 
direct  light  should  come  into  every  room  from  two  sides,  and  the  room  should 
have  also  whatever  of  "borrowed  light"  it  can  command;  that  each  School- 
house  should  be  so  ordered  that  every  room  may  have  its  separate  means  of 
ingress  and  egress;  that  stairway  facilities  should  be  numerous;  tliat  each 
division  should  have  its  clothes-room  conveniently  located;  and  above  all  that 
ventilation,  in  winter  and  summer,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  the  atmos- 
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phere  constantly  changing  by  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  the  continuous 
introduction  of  pure  air  from  without,  avoiding  perceptible  currents. 

With  respect  to  the  hall  accommodations  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that 
alone,  the  cost  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  class-rooms  can  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  desired  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  vdll  be  found  in  the  Report  explain  how  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  which  with  a  slight  impulse  may  be  almost  noiselessly  rolled  into  the  case- 
ments on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  special  assembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  cost,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  large  room,  without 
the  vacating  of  seats,  and  without  the  noise  or  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
moving ;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  exercise,  in  which  a  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in  the  opening  or  closing  exercises,  the  partitions 
may  be  closed,  the  classes  all  being  seated.  Each  story  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  are  by  law  given  to  the  lowest  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications, 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  is 
witli  very  few,  and  they  frequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  make  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  slighting  their  work,  and  fur- 
nishing unsuitable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered  ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  is  true  may  be 
demanded ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  the  Controllers  of  PubUc  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  interests  by  requiring  large  and  reliable  security, 
b}--  holding  the  contractor  fast  by  reservations  of  large,  unusual,  and  ample 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watchfulness  of  the  supervising  architects — by 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on 
constant  visitation,  watching  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Committee.  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itself  pay 
frequent  visits. 

While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  the  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  fair  dealing  between  the  contractor  and  material 
man  and  his  sub-contractors.  By  law,  Pubhc  buildings  are  not  the  subjects  of 
mechanics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  con- 
u-aetor  to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  and  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  himself,  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechanic  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  man.  To  remedy  this  evil  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  by  the  material 
man  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made ;  and  it  has  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  public  and  private  interests.  The  form  of  the 
building  contract  is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  erecting  public  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


HOLLINGSWORTH  SCHOOL* 

Upon  looking  over  the  plans  of  the  many  new  School  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, now  in  process  of  erection,  one  will  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
Hollingsworth  School,  in  the  eighth  ward.  Having  visited  this  School,  the 
visitor  will  be  struck  at  once  with  the  completeness  and  adaptability  of  the  edi- 
fice for  its  purposes,  and  upon  close  inspection,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
model  in  all  its  detail,  we'll  worthy  of  imitation.  This  School  should  be  visited 
in  order  that  its  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utihty  may  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. It  seems  to  combine  all  the  principles  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  close  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  all  points  which  strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  note. 

The  Hollingsworth  School  is  named  after  Thomas  G.  Hollingsworth,  who  was 
connected  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  from  their  institution  till  his 
death  in  advanced  years — a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  faithful  public 
servant,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellars  are  well  closed  in,  and  the  ceiling  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  this  important  feature  in  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  the  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expense.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
stone  in  winter.  Measured  coal  bins  are  built  in  the  celhir,  by  which  it  can 
be  fairly  ascertained  whether  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity.  A  portion  of  tlie 
front  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  the  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  carts. 
In  the  cellars  are  located  the  steam  furnaces,  the  ventilating  stove  for  summer 
use,  and  the  various  radiating  surfaces  to  generate  warm  air  directly  under  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Inside  walls  throughout  the  building  are  of  brick ;  the  face  work  of  rubble, 
neatly  jointed  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  the  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  "Whatever  effect  this  may  produce  to  the  eye,  it  is  un- 
wise, as  all  coloring  material  destroys  the  adhesivness  and  cohesiveness,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crumbles,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  The 
cement  however,  uncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  binds  together,  and 
is  an  enduring  protection.  The  stone  used  as  facing  is  laid  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarries,  the  flat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  as 
quoins  and  corners.  It  is  readilj^  laid,  and,  when  judgment  is  used,  binds  well ; 
and  in  wafls  thus  built,  the  .spalls  are  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  stone  is  lost.  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  to  be 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  front,  and  certainly  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

The  areas  to  cellar  windows  are  paved  with  brick,  and  capped  \Vith  heavy 
North  River  flagging,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  This  latter  is 
essential  to  guard  against  accidents  to  small  children,  who  seem  to  seek  dan- 
gerous places. 

The  window  an'd  door  sills  are  a,ll  of  granite  or  brown  stone,  and  windows 

•  This  buildinfr  is  planned  largely  upon  the  points  ond  suggestions  of  Edward  Shippen,  Esq., 
President  nf  the  Board,  after  much  observation  by  him  of  School  edifices,  and  much  prnetical 
attention  for  many  years  to  public  Srhool-houses.  by  John  C.  Sidney,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
architect  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject  of  School  Architecture. 
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and  door  heads  of  Leiperville  stone,  affording  a  better  protection  to  walls  in 
case  of  fire  than  if  made  of  wood. 

The  iron  columns  hereafter  referred  to  rest  on  square  stones  twelve  inches  by 
twelve  inches,  and  four  thick,  set  upon  eighteen  inch  walls. 

Wells  are  emptied  into  sewer  through  twelve  inch  terra  cotta  pipes,  into 
which  all  yard  and  roof  water  passes  for  purpose  of  cleansing. 

The  importance  of  height  of  ceiling  can  not  be  over-estimated.  Fourteen 
feet  in  the  clear  is  not  too  much,  and  though  the  number  of  steps  to  each  story 
is  increased  as  the  height  of  ceiling  is  increased,  yet  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  two  flights  and  platform  to  each  story,  that  objection  ceases  to  have  weight. 
For  children's  use  the  risers  should  never  be  more  than  six  and  a-half  inches 
and  tread  twelve  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches  thick  nosed. 

To  prevent  the  danger  to  small  children  from  sliding  on  the  stair-rail,  a  simple 
preventative  is  used  in  this  building.  A  neatly  devised  screw  with  conical  head 
projecting  about  half  an  inch  above  the  rail,  set  m  at  distances  of  three  feet 
apart,  very  soon  admonish  the  sliding  boys  that  the  pastime  is  more  comfortable 
in  the  omission  than  in  the  observance  of  the  same. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  matter  of  stairways,  all  judiciously 
located  and  capable  for  any  emergency,  and  most  convenient  for  class-rooms- 
six  in  number  and  all  well  lighted. 

Each  class-room  is  furnished  with  convenient  clothes-rooms,  fitted  with  double 
hooks.  An  observer  will  ordinarily  find  about  one-half  of  the  clothes-hooks 
broken  from  ill  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  most  essential  that  they  be  constructed 
so  as  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  children  ;  so  in  fact  should  all  the  hardware  in 
the  School-house  be.  In  this  building,  the  hardware  has  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  utility  and  school-boy  usage. 

The  closets  are  open  at  the  top  for  drying  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  the 
doors  of  the  same  for  the  same  reason  are  kept  three  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  casing  of  window  jambs  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  provided  the 
same  are  rough  floated  as  is  hereafter  specified.  In  fact,  the  less  moulding  and 
woodwork  in  a  School-house,  the  better.  The  washboards  and  architraves 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  mouldings  only  give  receptacles  for  dust,  are 
of  no  practical  use,  and  headings  are  generally  for  the  same  reason  unwise,  and 
besides  are  difiBcult  to  keep  clean.  In  doors,  however,  modest  moulding  is  per- 
haps desirable  for  appearance  sake.  Architraves  and  washboards  look  well  if 
simply  planed  and  beveled  on  both  edges;  they  are  easily  painted,  dusted  or 
scrubbed,  and  are  by  no  means  unseemly. 

Wainscoting  in  class-rooms  may  ^  well  be  avoided  by  the  rough  plastering 
referred  to.  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  preparing  specifications, 
a  very  large  amount  of  material  in  woodwork  and  labor  may  be  avoided. 

In  preparing  doors,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  destined  for  hard 
usage;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  well  made  and  thick;  inside  doors 
not  less  than  two  inches.  A  parlor  door  may  be  opened  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
a  school-room  door  slammed  by  each  of  fifty  children  ten  times  a  day.  The 
hardware  for  doors  should  be  well  selected,  especially  where  mortice  locks  are 
used.  Porcelain  knobs  should  never  be  used,  but  doors  should  latch  with  the 
old-fashioned  substantial  thumb  latch.  The  lock  need  have  no  knob  therefore. 
A  well  made  fine  tumbler  dead-lock,  with  escutcheon,  is  all  that  is  needed 
where  a  thumb  latch  is  used.     And  we  may  observe  that  no  School  needs  more 
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than  one  lock  for  an  outside  door.  This  should  be  on  the  front  and  most  ex- 
posed  door,  and  it  alone  should  have  a  knob.  Other  outer  doors  are  better 
double  bolted  inside.     The  mortice  lock  and  latch  will  not  stand  School  use. 

Inside  roller  bhnds  without  boxes  are  j^referable  to  outside,  being  more  con- 
venient and  less  exposed  to  the  weather.  Each  fold  should  be  cut  in  the  centre 
except  the  one  next  to  the  frame,  and  be  furnished  with  bronze  or  japanned 
fastenings,  and  so  should  be  all  fastenings  and  iron  trimmings  in  the  building, 
to  be  free  from  rust.     Gilt  and  brass  should  be  avoided. 

Wainscoting  is  only  needed  where  there'  is  incessant  passing,  as  in  balls  and 
stairways,  provided  the  walls  have  the  third  coat  of  plaster  of  sharp  pure  sand 
washed  clear  and  floated  down  hard.  And  in  fact  so  should  all  the  plastering 
be  done  throughout  the  building,  save  the  ceilings ;  the  effect  is  pretty,  the 
walls  will  not  change  color  nor  receive  pencQ  marks,  and  may  be  readUy  white- 
washed or  painted  if  at  any  time  needed. 

All  out^iide  walls  should  be  stripped  to  prevent  dampness  before  the  plaster 
lath  is  put  on. 

Yard  hydrant  should  be  fitted  with  screw  nozzles  for  hose  attachment. 

All  glass  should  be  well  bedded  and  back-puttied;  with  bedding,  aU  rattling 
of  glass  is  avoided. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  statement  of  the  points  which  present  them- 
selves, it  is  well  to  present  several  general  features,  which  appear  to  be  most 
striking  and  worthy  of  special  comment. 

1.  The  distribution  of  space  and  excellent  arrangement  of  halls  and  entrances. 

2.  The  lighting  of  the  building. 

3.  The  ventilating  and  heating. 

It  has  been  wisely  concluded  to  avoid  a  fourth  story  building,  and  though  a 
third  story  is  added  to  the  front,  yet  the  rear  has  but  two  ;  so  that  the  two  tirst 
stories,  containing  eighteen  rooms,  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  children, 
and  the  third  story  front  two  hundred  more — eleven  hundred  in  all ;  and  this  is 
as  many  children  as  should  be  thrown  together  in  one  building. 

There  are  nine  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  that  each  has  direct  light 
from  two  sides,  while  they  have  also  borrowed  light  from  otker  sides  through 
glass  sash.  This  most  desirable  end  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  square 
buildings  only  in  corner  rooms — say  in  four  rooms — while  in  the  School  in 
question,  there  is  no  one  of  the  eighteen  rooms  without  it.- 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  at  once  explain  how  by  means  of  adding  corners 
or  projections,  windows  can  be  furnished  for  each  room  on  two  sides,  no  matler 
how  many  rooms  in  one  story.  Besides  being  a  service  in  the  matter  of  liglit. 
the  plan  also  aids  in  the  natural  system  of  ventilation. 

The  halls  are  cornered  so  as  to  form  the  letter  T ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  T  is 
the  main  entrance,  and  at  the  other  ends,  the  side  entrances,  and  as  arranged 
jn  the  Ilollingsworth  School,  there  can  be  a  direct  circulation  of  air  from  Xorth 
to  South,  and  from  East  to  West,  most  serviceable  in  Summer. 

The  sliding  sash  before  referred  to  are  hung  upon  iron  rails,  securely  fastened 
to  the  girders.  Upon  these  rails  the  sash  doors,  fitted  with  pulleys,  are  casil}' 
glided  into  their  respective  casements,  and  are  guided  at  the  bottom  by  bolts 
wiiich  run  along  the  floor  grooves  cut  transversely  over  the  flooring;  they  roll 
almost  noiseles.sly.     The  whole  arrnngempnt  is  verj-  simple,  and  durable. 

The   heating   by   steam   and    the  ventilation   are. under   one   contract.     It 
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requires  every  part  of  the  building  to  be  heated  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  at  the  same 
time  in  tlie  coldest  weather,  and  al.-^o  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  building 
should  be  exhausted  in  twenty  minutes,  and  renewed  as  often  with  the  outer 
air,  which  in  winter  is  to  be  warmed  and  thrown  into  the  building.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  the  means  and  appliances  to  secure  these  ends: — 

The  entire  heating  apparatus  (except  a  few  direct  radiators  in  the  hnlls)  is 
placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar.  The  boilers  are  subdivided,  and  form  two  dis- 
tinct heaters,  placed  front  and  back,  incased  with  brickwork,  forming  heat 
chambers,  and  external  air  introduced;  the  heat  from  the  boiler  surface  is  util- 
ized, so  that  in  mild  weather  the  building  can  be  tempered  without  any  per- 
ceptible pressure  of  steam. 

The  steam  is  conducted  to  groups  of  radiators  placed  in  chambers  under  the 
flues  leading  to  the  dilferent  rooms,  so  arranged  that  all  rooms  are  warmed  b)' 
distinct  heat  chambers,  and  pure  fresh  air  from  outside  the  building  conducted 
through  air  ducts  under  them ;  creating  a  constant  influx  of  pure  external  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  radiators;  maintaining  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  in  winter,  and  entering  in  a  natural  condition  at  other  times. 

The  ventilation  is  natural,  by  what  is  known  as  the  downward  principle,  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  double  stack  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  inner  flue  of 
cast-iron,  heated  by  the  smoke  and  escape  heat  from  the  boilers  when  in  opera- 
tion, and  by  a  large  caimon  stove  at  other  times;  thus  forming  a  vacuum  and 
strong  upward  column. 

In  the  stack,  at  each  floor,  openings  are  left  connected  with  air  spaces 
between  the  ceilings  and  floors,  fonniug  a  clear  air  space  under  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  floors.  Openings  covered  with  iron  gratings  are  placed  in 
the  floors  through  which  the  cool  and  impure  air  from  the  lowi^r  part  of  the 
rooms  escapes  to  the  heated  stack,  and  induces  the  warm  air  to  come  down 
to  the  floor,  passes  under  the  children's  feet,  equalizes  the  temperature  through- 
out the  entire  building,  and  changes  it  every  half  hour.  Top  ventilation  is 
also  secured  by  the  same  means  when  necessary  to  waste  the  heat. 

I  must  not  close  without  reference  to  an  appliance  for  liltering  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  b}'  the  children;  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  among 
all  the  appliances  for  health,  the  .subject  of  pure  water  is  not  forgotten.  The 
filters  are  buried  eight  feet  under  ground,  and  are  thus  described,  viz. : 

It  is  made  of  gla>s  cut  into  equal  lengths,  aljout  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  pieces  are  placed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  fi.ved  upon  a  baein  composed  of  metal,  which  is 
the  receptacle  for  the  material  Altered  from  the  water.  The  glass  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  almost  water-tight,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  a  head  that  forces  the 
water  through.  The  water  is  filtered  into  a  reservoir  composed  of  stone  jars  or 
iron  tanks,  as  may  be  preferred,  the  stop-cock  being  made  so  that  no  pressure 
is  upon  the  reservoirs  except  when  tlio  hydrant  is  in  use.  The  filtered  water  is 
drawn  from  the  reservoirs,  and  the  hydrant  is  so  constructed  that  by  moving 
the  nozzle  to  one  side,  you  draw  the  filtered  water,  and  by  reversing  it,  the 
ordinary  water  is  drawn,  wh'ch  at  the  same  time  cleanses  the  filter  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sediment,  it  being  a  self-cleansing  apparatus. 

EDAV.  SIIIPPEN. 
PiiiLADELi'iiiA,  Dec.  12,  ISGT. 
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TASKER  SCHOOL. 


Ninth  and  Tasker  Streets. 


PLAN   OF   FIRST  FLOOR. 
TASKER   SCHOOL,     2D  SECTinN. 
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Ludlow  Street,  below  Thirty-Sixth. 


PLAN  OF  FIKST  FLOOR. 
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Morris  City,  above  Fairmount. 
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Plan  of  Mounis  Schodl  House. 
20th  SECTION.    ABOVE  FAERMOUNT. 
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Hestonville. 
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Plan  of  First  Floor. 
24th  SECnON. 
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Twelfth  Street,  above  Fitzwateb. 
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PLAN    OF    FIRST     FLOOR. 
4TH  SECTION.    TWELFTH  ST,,  ABOVE  FITZWATER. 
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ROVOUDT  SCHOOL,  rilll.AlJELPIIlA. 
Maria  Street,  below  Fifth. 
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Seventh  and  Norris  Streets. 
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PLAN   OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 
RUTLEDGE  SCHOOL.     20TH    SECTION. 
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A.  D.  BACHE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 
Twenty-Secono  and  Brown  Streets. 


FOREsT  tiLHOOL  HOUSE. 
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Falls  of  Schuylkill. 


Plan  op  Foiikst  School  HorsE. 
21st  SECTION.    FALLS  OF  SCHUYLKILL 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 
9tli  SECTION.    NINETEENTH  AND  BAEKEE,  STS. 
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Seventeenth  and  Wood  Streets. 


PLAN  OP  FIRST  FLOOR. 

15th  SECTION.    SEVENTEENTH  AND  WOOD  STS. 
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REYNOLDS  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Twentieth  Section. 
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Plan  hi-  Fiiisr  Floor. 
20th  Si:CTION. 
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Plans  and  Description  of  the  Westekn  Female  Public  High  School  Build- 
ing, Baltimoke,  Maryland. 

This  building  is  located  oa  Fayette  street,  about  thirty  feet  west  of  Paca 
street.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  a  front  of  seventy-seven  feet,  including  two  towers  twenty-two  feet 
square,  which  project  four  feet,  each  side  of  the  main  building,  and  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  In  the  rear  the  building  is  eighty-eight  feet, 
including  the  towers.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  to  six  hundred 
girls.  The  style  of  Architecture  is  Italian.  There  is  a  tower  iu  each  corner 
for  stairways.  Besides  the  stairways  the  towers  will  contain  several  rooms. 
They  project  fifteen  feet  from  the  facade  of  the  main  building,  and  forn^  a 
Galilee  or  enclosed  porch  in  front.  The  doors  and  windows  are  round  top. 
Those  of  the  towers  are  unequal  triplets.  Those  of  the  flank  are  formed 
into  couplets.  The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  nine  recitation  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty -four  by  eighty  feet.  The  other  recita- 
tion rooms  are  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
and  sixty-five  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Its  altitude  is  twenty  feet.  There 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
They  were  organised  in  1844.  They  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in 
affording  to  young  ladies  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  Cost  of  lot,  $20,000;  of  building  and  furniture, 
g30,000. 


Fig.  2.     Basement  and  Foundation. 
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Fig.  3.    First  Floor. 


A — Recitation  Rooms. 

B — Chemical  Lectures  and  Apparatus. 

C — Water  Closets. 

D — Towers,  with  Stairways. 

E — Arcaded  Portico. 

F — Passage,  with  Stairway. 

G— Hall. 

• — Tlie  small  dots  rei)rescnt  flues,  for  heated  air,  and  for 
ventilation.  Each  ventilating  flue  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  terminates  in  a  smoke  flue  on  each  side 
of  the  building. 


Fig.  4.     Second  Floor. 
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H— Towers. 

I — Saloon  and  Lecture  Room — seat  500  girlfl. 

K — Rostrum. 
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Plans  of  Primary  and  Grammar  School  Bcildixgs  ix  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  following  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Husband,  of  the  firm  of 
Avery  &  Husband,  Architects.  Baltimore,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Rev.  J.  N.  M'Jilton,  D.  D.,  under  instructions  from 
the  Building  Committee  of  tlie  School  Board  in  1867. 
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GRAMMAH  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND,  (Front  Elevation.) 
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Plan  for  a  Grammar-School. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  Grammar  School  shows  seven  school-rooms  on  each  floor, 
with  hat  and  bonnet  rooms,  stairwaj-s,  ifcc.  The  Prhicipal's  room  in  each  story 
is  36x52  feet,  containing  an  area  of  1,872  square  feet,  and  capable  of  seatinp: 
two  hundred  and  fifiy  pupils,  without  interference  with  the  aisles  which  lead 
from  the  apartment  to  the  rooms  of  the  assistant  teachers.  The  class-rooms  of 
assistant  teachers  are  six  in  number.  They  are  varied  in  their  dimensions.  In 
each  of  these  rooms  sevent_v  or  more  pupils  may  be  seated.     Each  floor  will 


First  Floor— Grammar  School. 
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allbrd  accommodations  for  six  liundred  aud  seventy  to  seven  hundred  pupils. 
Tlie  rooms  are  so  arranged  tliac  the  Principal  at  his  desk,  or  in  any  part  of  his 
room,  can  have  a  view  through  the  sash  partitions  of  all  the  rooms,  and  of  all 
the  pupils  in  them.  The  pupils  may  be  so  seated  as  to  face  the  side  wall  at 
which  the  Principal's  desk  is  placed,  and  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  tlicir 
faces  may  be  directed  towards  tlie  desk  wlienever  it  may  be  necessary.     By 
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throwing  up  the  sash  of  the  partitions,  the  whole  floor  may  be  used  as  a  single 
room,  when  addresses  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  school,  or  general  orders  given. 

There  are  two  stairways  on  the  plans — one  near  the  front,  the  other  near  the 
rear  wall,  by  which,  whenever  it  becomes  necessarj-,  tlie  pupils  may  be  removed 
from  the  building  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  doors  of  all  the  rooms,  and  those  leading  from  the  building,  open  out- 
wardly. 


Framing  of  Ruof— Grammar  School. 
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Fijr.  1.    GaouND  Floor. 


Plans  of  Grammar  School-house,  No.  47,  New  York  City. 

The  elevation  represents  the  new  School-house  erected  in  Twelfth  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  University  Place,  for  a  Grammar  School  for  girls.  The  building  has 
a  front  of  94  feet,  and  is  100  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  brick,  the 
basement  having  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  architectural 
effect. 

Figure  No.  2,  is  the  ground  floor,  chiefly  occupied  as  the  play-ground  for  the 
scholars,  extending  under  nearly  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
by  doors  and  wi'ls.  In  fine  weather  the  doors  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  is 
aff"orded  for  exercise. 

The  lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  School 
OSicers  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
Wardrobes  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
building. 
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Fig.  3.     First  Floor. 


There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  buildiii;^,  wheic  fuel  is  stored,  and  the  furnaces 
are  placed.  Of  these  there  are  five,  constructed  bj-  Messrs.  Culver,  Simonds  &  Co., 
of  New  York. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Primary  Department,  and  has  six  class-rooms,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  3,  beside  the  large  room,  where  the  pupils  assemble  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  school.  Four  wardrobes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stairway, 
where  the  outer  clothing  of  the  scholars  are  hung  during  school  hours.  The  stairways, 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  afford  an  egress  into  the  play-ground. 

The  second  story.  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  two  of  the  class-rooms 
are  supplied  with  desks  for  the  upper  classes. 

The  third  story,  represented  in  Fig.  5,  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  all  the 
class-rooms  are  furnished  with  desks.  This  department  is  for  the  highest  grade  of 
scholars,  and  is  similar,  in  all  its  arrangements  with  respect  to  wardrobes,  &c.,  to  the 
other  departments. 

The  whole  house  is  furnished  with  the  School  Furniture  of  Joseph  L.  Ross,  and  is 
very  handsomely  and  convenientlj'^  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

The  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  architect ; 
the  mason-work  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  Rhoades,  and  the  carpenter's  work  by 
Powers  4,  Schoonmaker. 
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Fiu'.  4.     Secomj  Floob. 
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Ptan.s  of  Pitelic  School-house  Number  Twenty 

Public  Grammar  School  No.  20  is  located  in  Chrystie  near  Uelancey  street, 
in  the  Tenth  Ward.     The  lot  on  wliich  the  building  is  situated  is  100  feet  square. 

The  main  building  is  50  by  97  feet,  with  four  wings  25  by  28,  and  25  by  3:-J. 
which  give  it  a  frontage  of  100  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  front  is 
Corinthian. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  four  wings  and  front  of  the  main  building.  The  cellar 
is  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  basement  story  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  three  re- 
maining stories  are  fourteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  building  is  heated  with  Barrows'  furnaces. 

The  rear  stairs  and  platforms  are  constructed  of  stone  and  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  thereby  rendering  the  stairs  fire-proof. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  ftirniture  and  fitting  up,  is  about 

$44,000. 

Fie.  1. — PLAy-GROfNns,  .Tasitor's  Apartments,  &c. 
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Fig.  2. — SenND  Floor,  Primary  Pkpartment. 


No.   17.— [Vol.  \  1.,   No.  I'.]— 31. 
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Fig.  3. — Third  Floor,  FejMale  Department. 
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